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— preposterousness of the Allied 
reparation demands is so evident 
to all “liberals” that they will know 
just where to place such an assertion 
as the following, relating to the pres- 

’ ent ultimatum: ° 


This document has not been drafted by Gen- 
erals or politicians, but drawn up by sober- 
minded, calmly-calculating business men, who, 
while not wholly disinterested, have carefully 
weighed the prerequisites upon which their 
conclusions are based. 


It is of course simply a part of that 
gigantic bluff which the Allied 
Premiers and their servile mouth- 
pieces have been carrying on from 
the start. But no! The words are 
taken from a careful statement made 
by Robert Friedlander, a widely 
known German industrialist and fin- 
ancier, as the result of his examina- 
tion of the terms of the ultimatum. 


The dispatch containing this quota- 
tion adds that Herr Friedlander says 
that the terms are acceptable because 
they are not unreasonable and can, 
under proper conditions, be fulfilled. 
There are two classes of persons who 
have been cocksure that the Allied 
demands were grotesquely impossible 
—those who have derived this con- 
clusion from their inner conscious- 
ness and those who have taken for 
gospel the results that Mr. Keynes 
has arrived at by a plausible show of 
statistical demonstration. The one 
process is about as trustworthy as 
the other. 


= discharge by German employ- 
ers of some 150 Polish work- 
men in the town of Gleiwitz is said 
to have been the cause of the Polish 
revolt in Upper Silesia. But the out- 
break spread so immediately to vari- 
ous parts of the country that the in- 
cidents which we are asked to be- 
lieve were consecutive have all the 
appearance of being the simultaneous 
results of a carefully laid scheme. 
Korfanty, the leader of the move- 
ment, is less anxious to stress its 
spontaneity than are the Polish Gov- 
ernment and its envoys in the capitals 
of Europe. In how far his action is 
condoned or secretly supported by the 
authorities in Warsaw it is difficult 
to determine. The Polish Minister in 
Rome, in a letter to Count Sforza, 
waived all responsibility of the Gov- 
ernment, stating, very much to the 
point, that the insurgents had done 
what the Italians did at Fiume— 
create an accomplished fact capable 
of influencing a later decision. 
IS possible that Korfanty’s d’An- 
nunziad may have this effect, 
especially since it would square with 
the wishes of France, which appear 
to carry greater weight in the Su- 


preme Council since M. Briand took 
his seat at Mr. Lloyd George’s elbow. 
But a decision reached under armed 
pressure by Poland would furnish the 
Germans with a fit excuse for refus- 
ing to submit to it. In this is the 
chief danger of the situation created 
by the Polish insurrection. It is not 
in an imminent war between Poland 
and Germany. The menace of a Red 
invasion from Russia and a warning 
from France would suffice to keep the 
two enemies in check. But a settle- 
ment of the Silesian problem on lines 
practically prescribed by one of the 
two parties to the dispute would be a 
settlement that settled nothing. It 
would have injustice for its founda- 
tion and European opinion for its 
enemy. 


REAT importance must be at- 

tached to the meeting between the 
two national leaders of divided Ire- 
land, Sir James Craig, who represents 
Ulster, and Eamonn de Valera, who 
represents the South. Ulster stands 
prepared to make the best of the Gov- 
ernment of Ireland Act, which was 
passed against her desire; but having 
gone so far she does not mean to give 
up any rights and privileges granted 
her under that act, nor the bond by 
which she is united with. Great 
Britain. That Mr. De Valera, though 
fully informed of this attitude, still 
indicated a wish to meet Sir James, 
is a better omen of approaching peace 
than the occurrence of the meeting 
itself. It is on the desire to establish 
a line of communication between the 
two groups that the hope of a return 
of normal conditions in Ireland de- 
pends. If only that desire is strong 
enough, it will outlast the failure of 
a first discussion between the leaders. 
The divergencies are deep and wide, 
but there is no cause for despair if 
the builders of the bridge that is ta 
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span them evince an earnest wish to 
join hands in its construction. 


poane was less normalcy in the 

appointment of Colonel Harvey 
as Ambassador to England than there 
has been in most of President Hard- 
ing’s appointments. But there is 
much ground for the hope that, in 
precisely this juncture, he will prove 
the most useful man that could have 
been sent to that extremely important 
post. He is shrewd and sagacious, as 
well as patriotic; and if in the ag- 
gressive assertion of an old-time 
Americanism he has been a journal- 
ist of somewhat the old-fashioned 
swashbuckler type, it must not be 
forgotten that this was but a second- 
ary feature of the War Weekly which 
he started on the first of January, 
1918. Colonel Harvey was above all 
pro-Ally—nothing else counted in 
comparison with our staunch al- 
legiance to the great cause. He shared 
with many of our best and wisest the 
fear that, in some turn of events, 
President Wilson might countenance 
a compromise peace; and while dis- 
like of the President may have had its 
share in sharpening his pen, the great 
purpose for which he wielded it was 
the winning of the war and the solid 
establishment of its legitimate re- 
sults. In his dealings with England, 
and his work in the Supreme Council, 
he will enjoy one rare advantage. He 
is persona grata to the Allies on ac- 
count of his ardent devotion to their 
cause, and to our own hundred per 
centers on account of his equally 
ardent devotion to old-fashioned 
Americanism. 


; Immigration bill, less the 

House provision which would 
exclude from its operation victims of 
religious persecution, passed the Sen- 
ate on Tuesday, May 3, and went to 
conference. The bill would admit 
350,000 immigrants between the date 
it becomes effective and June 30, 
1922. Presumably a permanent im- 
migration act to supersede previous 
legislation (which is quite imper- 
fect) will be passed before the new 
act ceases to operate. The subject 
is hardly surpassed in importance, 
and should be canvassed fearlessly 


and scientifically, patriotically as well 
as altruistically, with a view to the 
character of our people more than 
to the rapid “exploitation” of our re- 
sources. “It is not walls but men 
that make a city,” said the wise 
Thucydides. 


ISTAKES in the Government’s 
slacker list have mounted to 

such proportions as almost entirely 
to defeat its purposes. The stigma 
which was to have attached to the 
names of young men who scorned 
their duty to country is likely to be 
transformed by the sentimentally in- 
clined into a rose. There is nothing 
like injustice for making heroes all 
along the line. Others have rightly 
called attention to the amends which 
the Government should make to those 
whose names were wrongly placed on 
the list. We heartily concur, and think 
especially of the hardship to those 
whose names will mistakenly con- 
tinue on the list through oversight of 
one sort or another. Yet of even 
greater moment is the probability 
that the genuine slacker will not now 


receive from the public his just 
deserts. 


| Fonte week we published a full-page 

advertisement announcing the 
eighteenth annual Economic Prize 
Essay Contest founded by Hart 
Schaeffner & Marx. The distinguished 
committee, consisting of Prof. J. 
Laurence Laughlin, Chairman; Prof. 
J. B. Clark, Columbia University; 
Prof. Henry C. Adams, University 
of Michigan; Ex-Senator Theodore 
E. Burton, and Mr. Edwin F. Gay, 
New York Evening Post, in stating 
the terms of the contest, announced 
among other things that “No prizes 
will be awarded if, in the judgment 
of the committee, essays of sufficient 
merit are not submitted,” and “The 
committee also reserves the privilege 
of dividing the prizes offered, if jus- 
tice can be best obtained thereby.” 
Three days later we were informed 
by the Post Office that the whole edi- 
tion of The Weekly Review was held 
up because of these five sentences, 
which were alleged to violate the 
postal regulations. The Federal 
authorities undertake to protect the 


public against fraud in prize contests 
of doubtful character that seek a fee 
or a purchase on the part of the con- 
testant, by preventing a dishonest 
evasion of the advertised obligation. 
But such regulations could be applied 
to the present prize contest only 
through an absurd interpretation by 
the bureaucratic mind. The terms 
above noted are a matter of course in 
University prize essay contests and 
are usually contained in their printed 
announcements. Happily there is now 
at the head of the Post Office Depart- 
ment a man of sense. A telegram to 
Postmaster General Hays explaining 
the situation brought an immediate 
response cutting the red tape of petty 
officialdom and sending The Weekly 
Review on its way rejoicing. 
W* venture to hope that Post- 
master General Hays will give 
his attention to another feature of 
the postal regulations which is not 
only silly but inflicts a serious injury 
on the reading public. The excellent 
custom of mentioning the prices of 
books in connection with reviews of 
them has been penalized by classify- 
ing any such review as an advertise- 
ment. The consequence is that thou- 
sands of readers who would be in- 
clined to order a book in which they 
had become interested through read- 
ing an account of it are debarred from 
doing so by ignorance of its price. This 
obstruction to the diffusion of knowl- 
edge and the enjoyment of literature 
is so stupid, and so utterly useless 
from any possible point of view, that 
it ought to require but a moment’s 
independent thought to decide that it 
shall be brought to an end. 


peeeerrL picketing” has be- 

come a euphemism for violence 
and intimidation. Its real signifi- 
cance is indicated in the following let- 
ter, which bears every appearance of 
truthfulness, addressed to the New 
York Sun (May 7) by a clothing 
worker who has had personal contact 
with it: 

There has been so much discussion, both in 
the press and in our courts, regarding “peaceful 
picketing” that a little information from one 
who knows, I believe, will be interesting to the 
general public. My knowledge of this subject 
comes through my employment with a concern 


which is now having labor troubles with the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America. 
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My employers have about 100 workers where 
they formerly had 300, and these employees, one 
and all, are in a state of terror through the tac- 
tics employed against them. About 75 per cent. 
sleep on the premises through fear of personal 
violence. 

The usual practice is to have agents (not 
former employees) attack the workers. The 
duty of the “peaceful picket” is to point out the 
worker and the union does the rest. A large 
number of the employees have been assaulted, 
in some cases right on Broadway, in the height 
of business hours, by people they never saw be- 
fore, and the assaults were so sudden that they 
were unable to tell who committed them. An- 
other of their methods is for a number of men, 
usually five or more, to call at the homes of the 
workers and there make veiled threats to the 
wives or other members of the family. 

In the few instances where an assailant has 
been caught, and the case is a serious one, his 
associates seek to have the case postponed so as 
to give them time to buy off or intimidate the 
plaintiff. 

Another favorite way is to plant a spy in the 
establishment who gives information to the 
right party on the outside; however, sometimes 
mistakes are made, as was instanced in two 
cases where customers were attacked through 
error. The spy planted on the inside employs 
his time by secretly placing in conspicuous 
places intimidating letters and wherever pos- 
sible injuring the garments he is working on. 


While one must welcome the efforts 
of workingmen to combine for mu- 
tual benefit and protection and sym- 
pathize with their voluntary organi- 
zations in collective bargaining, it is 
intolerable that any group or organi- 
zation should interfere with the in- 
alienable right of the individual to 
work. 


R WILLIAM D. HAYWOOD, in 
his new office of “trusted ad- 
viser of the General Staff of the 
World Revolution,” will have to do 
a little better as a counsellor than he 
has heretofore done if he is to become 
an ornament to the place. The amount 
of revolution he has brought about in 
the United States is not conspicuous. 
He succeeded in getting himself 
and a number of his fellows in prison, 
and he further succeeded in jumping 
his bail and escaping to another 
country. But anybody can do as 
much. That he can furnish any ad- 
vice which will be of value to the 
General Staff in its work of bringing 
on a world-wide revolution is, in view 
of his previous essays in that direc- 
tion, exceedingly doubtful. As an ex- 
ponent of rant and riot William is 
a huge success. As a fomenter of rev- 
olution he is a distinct failure. He 
could, in his American field of opera- 
tions, work mischief; and it was for 
an instance of this in a critical time 
that organized society felt impelled 


to lock him up. But in the face of 
any threat of overthrow at the hands 
of William, capitalism, or any other 
established ism, may assuredly rest in 
peace. 


qaen months ago two clever jour- 

nalists, Walter Lippman and 
Felix Frankfurter, produced in the 
New Republic what purported to be 
a study of the news concerning Rus- 
sia that had appeared in the columns 
of the New York Times during the 
period of the Revolution, and under- 
took to show that it was largely made 
up of rumor or inspired lies. In due 
time this scholarly production was 
brought to the attention of Lenin, 
and it made so deep an impression 
upon him that in his clesing address 
at the recent Congress of the Com- 
munist party in Moscow he made the 
following comment: 

Here in Moscow we have representatives of 
large capitalist interests . . . and they made 
us a statement about how, in America, one 
group of citizens has had recourse to an en- 
tirely novel form of agitation on behalf of 
Soviet Russia. This group collected from the 
papers of the most various shades of politics 
all that was printed in the course of several 
months about Soviet Russia—about the flight 
of Lenin and Trotsky, about Trotsky’s execu- 
tion of Lenin, and vice versa—and printed it 
all in the form of a pamphlet. One could not 


imagine any better form of agitation for the 
Soviet Government. 


We trust that the Autocrat of Mos- 
cow will show his appreciation and 
gratitude by conferring upon the au- 
thors the Grand Cordon of the Order 
of the Red Flag. 


A the collection of fables by 

Krylov, the La Fontaine of 
Russia, there is one about a pig which 
went to sleep in the shadow of an oak 
on whose acorns it had fattened. When 
it woke, it began to bare the roots 
with its snout. “You will injure the 
tree,” said a raven; “if you uncover 
the roots, the oak may die.” “Let it 
die,” said the beast, “what do I care? 
I do not see any use in it. I don’t mind 
if it dies soon, as long as I have 
acorns to make me fat.” “Ungrateful 
wretch,” then said the oak, “if you 
could lift up that snout of yours, you 
would see that those acorns grow on 
me.” We should like to send a framed 
copy of this fable to Maxim Gorky in 
Petrograd, who has just addressed 
to the world an appeal on behalf of 


about 5,000 starving Russian savants. 
The Soviet pig-sty fed on the fruits 
of science and let the learned, who 
are the roots from which those fruits 
draw their sap, unfed and uncovered 
starve and freeze to death. And 
when the ignorant beasts discover 
too late what they have done, they let 
one of the swineherds, who knew 
better and ought to have warned 
them, yell out for help to the world 
of men which they want to turn into 
a Russian pig-sty. 


Sager the art and practice of revo- 

lution involves no necessary re- 
nunciation of cakes and ale, Egyptian 
fleshpots, and such things, is indi- 
cated by the recent report of a com- 
mittee of the Seattle Central Labor 
Council on the conduct of the editors 
and managers of the daily Union Rec- 
ord. The Seattle Union Record is no 
ordinary exponent of insurgency. It 
speaks right out for revolutionary 
proletarianism. Its denunciations of 
capitalist greed are generously 
sprayed with Tabasco sauce and 
served piping hot. But capitalist 
greed seems to be an infectious sort 
of thing; for the committee’s report 
showed that the editor, E. B. Ault, 
and the president and also the secre- 
tary of the board of control, were 
officials of various exploiting cor- 
porations, one of which brought in 
to the editor an income of from $14,- 
000 to $20,000 a year. The editor’s 
“legitimate salary” of $60 a week 
from the paper wasn’t even cigarette 
money. His total income was so large 
as to make the average non-revolu- 
tionary capitalist look upon himself 
as a mere piker. Mr. Ault let nothing 
get by, it is charged; though others 
had to be hired to do his editorial 
work for him, their wages were paid 
by the paper, not by the editor. The 
council, after hearing all the charges, 
seems to have decided that most of 
them were well founded and that cap- 
italist greed had penetrated a little 
too deeply into the sacred circles of 
proletarianism. But nothing much 
was done about it. Some recom- 
mendations were adopted, but at last 
accounts Mr. Ault and his plethoric 
fellow-proletarians were still holding 
the fort. 
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America In Europe 


TEP by step, the Administration at 
Washington is feeling its way 
towards a courageous and effective 
fulfilment of the duties properly de- 
volving upon the Government of the 
United States as the consequence of 
its share in the World War. There 
has been no spectacular declaration 
of abstract principles; but question 
after question has been met as it has 
arisen, with quiet firmness and in a 
consistent spirit. The latest and most 
important manifestation of this 
policy is the acceptance of the invi- 
tation addressed by the Allied Con- 
ference to our Government. Just how 
complete our participation is to be is 
not yet quite clear; but it is to be 
noted that while our Ambassador in 
Paris is to be an “unofficial observer 
in the Conference of Ambassadors” 
and Mr. Roland W. Boyden will “sit 
again in an unofficial capacity on the 
Reparations Commission,” our Am- 
bassador in London is to “take part 
as the representative of the President 
of the United States in the delibera- 
tions of the Supreme Council.” This 
last points to a very active participa- 
tion by our country in the shaping of 
a united policy toward Germany by 
the nations that were united in the 
war against Germany. 

That it is right that we should play 
such a part is self-evident; and it is 
only because of the unfortunate de- 
velopments of the contest between 
President Wilson and the Senate that 
any other view has obtained stand- 
ing. If, at the close of the war in 
November, 1918, anybody had de- 
liberately declared that we had noth- 
ing more to do with the case, he would 
have had only a corporal’s guard to 
support him in so absurd a position. 
We ought to have been by the side of 
the Allies without interruption; if we 
had been there, and had played the 
part which it was at once our right to 
demand and our duty to fulfil, the 
world would long ago have advanced 
immeasurably beyond the stage at 
which, two and a half long years after 
the armistice, it finds itself. What 
we are now apparently on the eve of 
doing is no new or unexpected thing, 
but the very thing which, before the 


setting in of the disastrous deadlock 
at Washington, it was universally 
taken for granted that we should do 
without question. 

It remains to be seen whether the 
“irreconcilables” in the Senate are 
going to make trouble for the Admin- 
istration in the pursuance of the pol- 
icy which national duty and national 
interest alike prescribe. Senator 
Reed has been quick to fly the flag of 
opposition. Although he is a Demo- 
crat, the statement he has made of his 
position indicates the nature of the 
attack that will be made by the Re- 
publican irreconcilables if they should 
decide to put up a fight. “There is 
but one plain course of duty for the 
United States,” he says, “if the man- 
date of the American people deliv- 
ered at the last election is obeyed, and 
that is to get out of European diffi- 
culties and controversies of every 
kind.” This is sheer nonsense. The 
only thing that the American people 
could do at the election was to choose 
between Harding and Wilson. Among 
those who voted for Harding, there 
was ample representation of every 
possible shade of difference even on 
the League of Nations, except as to 
acceptance of the Wilson Covenant; 
and in regard to our relations with 
the Allies there was no basis what- 
ever for the view that Harding’s elec- 
tion would mean that we were to 
wash our hands of all the European 
difficulties arising out of the war. On 
the contrary, Mr. Harding’s speech 
of August 28—which was, and re- 
mained, the authoritative statement 
of his position—promised helpful co- 
6peration in the settlement of those 
difficulties, and even contemplated 
the possibility of our entrance into 
the existing League, with proper res- 
ervations, if the peace and welfare 
of the world could not be otherwise 
secured. It is none too soon for all 
intelligent persons to get it firmly 
planted in their minds that this talk 
of a mandate of scuttle is without a 
particle of foundation. 

It is gratifying to find newspapers 
like the New York Times and the 
New York Evening Post giving cor- 
dial approval to the Administration’s 
course without the accompaniment of 
any sneering comment. But there are 


many who look upon the Harding- 
Hughes policy as a return to Wilson 
and a vindication of the ex-President. 
In the interest of clear thinking, 
therefore, it is well to point out the 
error of such a view. Mr. Wilson’s 
policy rested on a wholly different 
basis, and consequently had a wholly 
different result. The League was his 
first concern; and not only his first, 
but to all practical intents his last. The 
duty of meeting the immediate need 
of the world in this time of terrible 
difficulty he not only subordinated but 
practically ignored; he sacrificed it 
to his desire for the consummation of 
his great scheme. Mr. Harding is act- 
ing in precisely the opposite spirit. 
He is heartily devoted to the idea of 
an American policy free from 
European entanglements; but he does 
not carry that devotion to the point 
of a blind fanatacism. He recognizes 
the imperious requirements of facts. 
The prospect now before us of play- 
ing a helpful part is the legitimate 
consequence of a statesmanlike atti- 
tude, just as our failure to do so dur- 
ing the last two years was the legiti- 
mate consequence of a one-ideaed doc- 
trinairism. 


The Reparation Terms 


HE scheme for reparation pay- 
ments presented in the ultima- 
tum delivered to Germany last week 
is in many highly important respects 
a great improvement over that which 
was offered to Germany by the Allied 
Premiers three months ago. That the 
new scheme is wore workable than 
the old scheme is generally acknowl- 
edged. That it is less harsh toward 
Germany in its arrangements is like- 
wise generally recognized. The ag- 
gregate amount of reparation that it 
may actually be expected to extract 
from Germany is probably as great 
as what could have been expected un- 
der the former scheme; but the 
mechanism of the process is more 
practicable and less onerous, and 
there is a greater degree of elasticity 
in the terms. We can not undertake 
to enter into the particulars of these 
things; but we may mention, in pass- 
ing, that in the New York Times of 
Sunday, May 8, Mr. Charles H. 
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Grasty, in a letter from Berlin, based 
on information derived from British, 
French and German sources, gives a 
remarkably concise and _ intelligible 
account of the principal features of 
the scheme. What we shall endeavor to 
do here is to call attention to a few 
salient points relating to the ques- 
tions which have been the chief sub- 
ject of controversial discussion. 


A Distinct Difference 

The simplest and most definite 
change embodied in the new scheme 
is that it actually accomplishes the 
object, which the old scheme was sup- 
posed to intend, of fixing a definite 
limit to the amount which Germany 
can be required to pay. Under the 
old scheme, definite payments were 
required every year for a period of 
forty-two years, and in addition to 
this there was to be an annual pay- 
ment equal to 12 per cent. of Ger- 
many’s exports. The outcry that was 
raised against this latter feature was, 
as we pointed out at the time, not 
justified by the mere fact that the 
payments were based on the amount 
of exports; but we added that “it 
seems to us imperative that there 
should be a fixed limit beyond which 
the tribute would not be imposed— 
that from and after a certain point 
reached by the volume of exports, the 
tax shall not apply.” This require- 
ment is met in the new scheme. It 
begins by assessing the total that Ger- 
many shall be called upon to pay; 
namely, 132 billion gold marks, or 
about 3114 billion dollars. Bonds ag- 
gregating this amount are to be 
issued; but they are divided into 
three classes, and only the first two of 
the classes, aggregating 50 billion 
marks, are to be issued in 1921. The 
remaining class of bonds, amounting 
to 82 billion marks, though they will 
be delivered in 1921 to the Repara- 
tions Commission, will not be issued 
until such time as the Commission is 
satisfied that Germany is able to meet 
the interest and sinking fund re- 
quirements on them. On the issued 
bonds there will be a charge of 5 per 
cent. for interest and 1 per cent. for 
sinking fund; and to meet this charge 
Germany will be required to pay 
every year the fixed sum of two bil- 
lion marks—a little less than half a 


billion dollars—and in addition to this 
an amount equal to 26 per cent.* 
of her total exports. If these pay- 
ments exceed the amount required for 
interest and sinking fund on the 
issued bonds, the surplus will be ap- 
plied to payment of interest on the 
unissued bonds. Thus the tribute 
levied on exports, however heavy, is 
at all events limited to the function 
of paying interest, at the moderate 
rate of 5 per cent., on the fixed sum 
named at the outset. 


The So-called Export Tax 

In regard to the scheme presented 
by the Paris Conference three months 
ago, there was at first a widespread 
misunderstanding as to the character 
of the tax, or tribute, on exports. 
There was at no time any reason 
for supposing that the tribute was 
required to be levied by the German 
Government as a tax on exports, and 
thus intended to act as a direct bar 
to that foreign trade which was es- 
sential to Germany’s ability to meet 
the obligations imposed upon her; 
and shortly after the Conference it 
was authoritatively stated that no 
such intention existed. The volume 
of exports, upon which the 12 per 
cent. tribute was levied, was merely 
regarded as some sort of measure of 
Germany’s ability to pay; and it was 
utterly inexcusable, as we pointed 
out, for an economist like Keynes de- 
liberately to ask, by way of a reductio 
ad absurdum, how Germany was “go- 
ing to finance the import of raw ma- 
terials which, except in the case of 
coal and coke, are a prior necessity 
to manufacture, if the proceeds of the 
goods when made will not be avail- 
able to repay the credits.” The tax 
was never intended to be paid by the 
individual exporter out of the “pro- 
ceeds of the goods’; it was to be 
paid by the German Government out 
of its total revenues. But while this 
was clear enough in the original 
scheme, it is made doubly and trebly 
clear in the new one. For not only 
is the German Government not re- 
quired to levy the tax on the exporter ; 
she is actually forbidden to do so; 
the explicit stipulation being made 
that “the equivalent of the 25 per 


*25 per cent. for interest and 1 per cent. for sinking 
fund—a curious proportion. 


cent. levy shall be paid in German 
currency by the German Government 
to the exporter.” And furthermore 
provision is made for substituting for 
the 25 per cent. levy on exports “an . 
equivalent amount as fixed in accord- 
ance with any other index proposed 
by Germany and accepted by the 
Commission.” Thus, whatever else 
may be charged against the export 
tribute, it can not by any possibility 
be branded as an attempt to destroy 
German foreign trade by the levy of 
a prohibitory tax on _ exporters; 
though it may still be very properly 
maintained that some other mode of 
measuring Germany’s ability to pay 
might be far more expedient. 


Will the Scheme Work ? 


Whether this scheme, or any 
scheme, will work, depends on a com- 
bination of two elements—its accept- 
ance in good faith by Germany, and 
the pressure of actual or potential 
compulsion for the maintenance of 
that good faith. These two elements, 
indeed, are not so distinct as they 
might seem. If Germany does ac- 
cept the obligations in good faith, it 
will be because she has become con- 
vinced that only by so doing can she 
escape hardships even greater than 
those that she is asked to assume; 
and if she has once really come to 
this conclusion, there is good hope 
that she will adhere to it. It is for 
this reason, above all, that the policy 
of codperation with the Allies now 
so impressively declared by our own 
Government is of such transcendent 
importance. The one refuge to which 
Germany had undoubtedly looked as 
a means of escape has failed her. We 
are not going to stand, at this crisis, 
between her and her treaty obliga- 
tions; and after the crisis has once 
been safely passed, there is every rea- 
son to believe that, so far from a 
diminishing interest, we shall have 
an ever increasing interest in the ful- 
filment of those obligations. For the 
German bonds will, in all probability, 
be in a preponderant measure taken 
up by American investors; and thus, 
in addition to our general interest in 
a stable settlement, we shall have a 
specific pecuniary interest of very 
large dimensions. It is true that our 
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interest may, in both aspects, tend 
to a future amelioration of the terms, 
if these shall be found too onerous; 
but it will unquestionably operate as 
a most powerful reinforcement to the 
Allies so far as regards the enforce- 
ment of those amounts which Ger- 
many really can meet, in the event of 
any renewed attempt on her part to 
evade them. 


Germany’s Fiscal Policy 


In addition to these generalities, 
and fully as vital as any of them, 
there stands the question of whether 
Germany, in the conduct of her own 
internal affairs, is going to make the 
fulfilment of her obligations practi- 
cally possible. In the ultimatum that 
has been presented, nothing is said 
explicitly about the German Govern- 
ment’s tremendous annual deficit, or 
about the frightful condition of her 
currency. But it is obvious that un- 
less she adopts the most stringent 
measures to increase Governmental 
revenue and to diminish Governmen- 
tal expenditure, she can not meet the 
reparation requirements; and it is 
also becoming more and more gener- 
ally recognized that a return, upon 
some basis, to a gold-standard cur- 
rency is essential to that building up 
of her industries and her foreign 
commerce without which she can 
neither restore her own prosperity 
nor meet her war obligations. But 
though nothing is said explicitly 
about these things, the provisions of 
the treaty of Versailles are broad 
enough to provide the pressure neces- 
sary to bring about the adoption of 
a fiscal policy directed to these ends, 

‘if such pressure shall be found to be 
necessary. It has often been charged 
that the desperately bad fiscal policy 
thus far pursued by Germany has been 
followed with the express purpose 
of making her seem utterly helpless. 
We are by no means sure that such 
has been the case; but certain it is 
that if Germany accepts the terms of 
the ultimatum, the first and foremost 
requirement that she must fulfil, as 
evidence of her good faith, is the in- 
stitution of a radically new policy in 
regard to her budget and her cur- 
rency. 


The Function of the 
Church 


ie a radically inclined editor thinks 

he has caught a bishop, or one 
about to become bishop, in a serious 
inconsistency, he is sure to make the 
most of it. So the New Republic, 
which stands for “practical” religion, 
is quite breathless over the discovery 
in a single sermon by Dr. Manning, 
Bishop-elect of the Episcopal Church 
of New York, of two statements 
which appear to devour each other. In 
one Dr. Manning says that it is the 
duty of good Episcopalians “to 
meddle as little as possible as a church 
with definite political or economic 
issues, as to which few representa- 
tives of the churches are qualified to 
speak wisely.” In the other he admits 
that “if we will bring Jesus Christ 
into our problems, personal, social, 
industrial, and national, we _ shall 
find their right solution.” It ought 
not to be necessary to show persons 
of intelligence how easily these two 
statements can be reconciled. But in- 
asmuch as radicals persistently cloud 
the issue, it is worth while to dwell 
for a moment on some simple truths. 

The confusion has existed in cer- 
tain quarters for years, but became a 
more or less popular fallacy through 
propaganda put out by pacifists. The 
church, we were told, had completely 
broken down, because if its influence 
had been felt, there would have been 
no war, much less would there have 
been the spectacle of men of God, like 
Dr. Manning, serving as chaplains in 
the army. That there was something 
lacking in the practical Christianity 
which could permit such an awful 
tragedy can not be denied, but that 
the church should have urged its 
worshipers to refrain from the 
struggle when Germany was bent 
upon taking up arms is a very differ- 
ent matter. If radicals answer that 
the church should never have allowed 
civilization to come to the pass of 
1914, they ask of it what the church 
of no previous age ever accomplished. 
Peace and goodwill the church can 
and should preach; it can not guar- 
antee, so long as human nature is im- 
perfect, that these will always be 


practised. Radicals would be pleased 
to see the church enter actively into 
international politics, forgetting that 
by so doing in centuries past it tem- 
porarily lost much of its spiritual in- 
fluence, without in any way stabiliz- 
ing the peace of the world. 

Now that the war is over and the 
problems of industry bulk largest, 
the same kind of persons who charged 
the church with an awful responsi- 
bility for the outbreak of the war are 
urging it to prevent all clashing be- 
tween labor and capital. It is of 
course the duty of the church to 
contend unremittingly for the prac- 
tice of Christian principles in all 
man’s dealings. And no one can be 
blind to the magnificent opportunity 
just now to preach the necessity of 
especial charity and forbearance on 
the part of employers; not only be- 
cause these are right, but because the 
hopes of something better born of the 
spirit in which America entered the 
war should be consolidated and 
should not be suffered to end in dis- 
illusion and a step backwara. Labor, 
too, should be set a lesson by clergy- 
men—the lesson of responsible deal- 
ing, of a fair fight, when a fight is 
necessary, and of real consideration 
for the public’s convenience at all 
times. It is one thing to preach the 
principle of the square deal. (And 
by concencrating somewhat on that 
principle as applied to industry the 
church might greatly enlarge its in- 
fluence. To such a practice, we must 
infer Dr. Manning would not be 
averse and, indeed, he would welcome 
it.) It is quite another thing for the 
church to attempt to decide which 
party to a given dispute should yield, 
or to enter into the merits of, say, the 
Dockmen’s strike. This undoubtedly 
is what Dr. Manning meant when he 
said that most clergymen were not 
wise enough to discuss such “definite” 
issues. Let the church lose its au- 
thority by partaking in disputes of 
which it can be expected to know less 
than many laymen, and its influence 
will not grow, but decline. 

We have left until the last the con- 
sideration which should weigh most 
against any such programme as that 
proposed by the New Republic. The 
church, if it will live and grow, must 
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be, first and foremost, a place of wor- 
ship. To make religion practical by 
secularizing it out of existence is too 
much like burning down one’s house 
for the sake of roasting an egg. In 
commemorating the career of the late 
Cardinal Gibbons we ventured to 
point out that his great influence on 
men and events was owing ultimately 
to his wholehearted consecration to 
the things of the spirit. Experiments 
are proceeding by certain clergymen 
whose sermons might be mistaken for 
the run of editorials in the insurgent 
weeklies. But why set up an editor’s 
sanctum in the church? Why descend 
to a quill, however gifted, when it is 
the word of God for which the con- 
gregation is listening? 


Cable Communications 


With South America 


N our issue of March 30 we dis- 

cussed the question of licenses for 
cable landings, which has recently been 
brought to public attention through 
the controversy over the attempt of 
the Western Union to land at Miami 
one end of a cable that was to run 
to Barbados and there connect with 
the Brazilian cable of the Western 
Telegraph Company, a British cor- 
poration enjoying practically monop- 
olistic privileges in Brazil. The im- 
mediate question was one of sharp 
rivalry between the Western Union, 
which sought to open up short and 
direct cable communication with Bra- 
zil through a combination with the 
British company, and the All-America 
Cables, which operates lines down the 
west coast of South America and 
across the Andes to Buenos Aires, 
whence it has lines to Santos and Rio 
Janeiro connecting with the Western 
Telegraph Company’s lines in Brazil. 
It was our purpose in that discussion 
merely to call attention to the impor- 
tance of taking steps to secure for 
America world cable facilities, ade- 
quate and untrammeled, and to the 
fact that an important step toward 
this was granting to the President 
full control over cable landings. 

Our space does not permit a detailed 
examination of the legal points in- 
volved in the controversy between the 


two companies, nor are we prepared 
to cross swords with the brilliant 
lawyers on either side who have mar- 
shalled decisions and precedents bear- 
ing upon the technical issues. But 
it may clarify the situation for the 
general reader to state briefly the 
broad contentions of the two sides. 

From the standpoint of national in- 
terest the problem is to secure cheap 
and untrammeled cable communica- 
tion with Brazil, a primary necessity 
for commerce and good relations. 
The fundamental fact to be taken into 
consideration is that the Western Tel- 
egraph Company has a concession 
from Brazil, lasting until 1933, which 
precludes all other cable companies 
from connecting any two points in 
Brazil already connected by the West- 
ern Telegraph Company’s system, 
which now runs to all coastal points 
of commercial importance. The All- 
America Cable Company, a successor 
to the Central & South American 
Cable Company, reaches Brazil via the 
west coast of South America and Bue- 
nos Aires, and from Santos and Rio 
Janeiro distributes messages over the 
lines of the Western Company. The 
contention of the All-America Com- 
pany is that the proposed combina- 
tion of the Western Union and the 
Western Company for a connection 
with the line of the latter at Bar- 
bados would destroy a very impor- 
tant part of their South American 
business, and in so doing would sac- 
rifice a connection wholly American 
to the interests of a foreign corpora- 
tion and give to the latter an oppor- 
tunity for censorship over our busi- 
ness communications. Furthermore 
they maintain that this connection, 
by driving them out of the field, 
would tend to strengthen and en- 
trench the monopoly of the British 
company in Brazil; while their con- 
nection with Rio Janeiro insures 
communication independent of Brit- 
ish control or interference. 

On the other hand, the Western 
Union calls attention to the need of 
a direct line to Brazil, instead of 
crossing the Atlantic and back again, 
or of following the roundabout route 
which practically circles South Amer- 
ica, in order to cut down rates and 
avoid delay. It further points out 


that owing to the monopoly of the 
Western Company, a direct American 
cable line would have to go to Buenos 
Aires and then reach coastal points in 
Brazil by the construction of land 
lines. The cost of such a cable line 
and land system was considered pro- 
hibitive. The only alternative was to 
fall back on the lines of the Western 
Company’s system to reach various 
points in Brazil, as the All-America 
Company is now doing. According to 
the Western Union, these were the 
considerations that led to the making 
of an agreement whereby this com- 
pany was to lay a line from Miami 
to Barbados and connect there with 
the Western system. The Western 
Union further states that this con- 
nection will reduce the cable rate by 
fifteen cents a word over the present 
rate, and considers absurd the charge 
that American commercial messages 
would be subjected to espionage for 
the benefit of British trade. 

There can be no question as to the 
desirability of having our own cable 
connections with other countries 
free from foreign control wherever 
practicable. Cheapness and speed are 
likewise essential. The State De- 
partment has apparently been in- 
clined to view favorably the con- 
tention of the All-America Company 
and has opposed the landing of a 
cable by the Western Union at Miami. 
The Western Union, on the other 
hand, has brought a suit before the 
Supreme Court to secure an injunc- 
tion preventing the State, War and 
Navy Departments from interfering 
with the landing. The executive and 
judicial branches of the Govern- 
ment may be depended on to examine 
all sides of the question and reach a 
decision that will do justice and con- 
serve the public interest. . 
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What the World Is Doing 


[The following is a very brief summary of 
the news of the world for the six days ended 
May 7.] 


GERMANY: There is to be a new 
German cabinet to answer “Yes” or “No” 
to the London ultimatum. President 
Ebert is finding it difficult to get to- 
gether such a cabinet. There seems to 
be a general sentiment of “Let Stinnes 
do it.”” We should rejoice to see Stinnes 
and his super-business associates get the 
odium that may attach to subscribing the 
ultimatum or not doing so. They are 
largely responsible for the pickle Ger- 
many is in. But for their bullying it 
seems likely that Fehrenbach, Simons 
and Co. would have accepted the Paris 
programme or have offered an equivalent. 
But the idea of the Stinnes gang in com- 
plete control is most disquieting. One 
would hardly expect them to go about 
honest compliance with the London pro- 
gramme. Here is a chance for Poetic 
Justice to make a masterpiece. We im- 
agine a Stinnes Government, with sundry 
kicks and snorts and baleful glares, writ- 
ing “Yes” to the ultimatum, and then 
suffocating in the odium of it; hoist by 
their own petard, by gum! A conception 
of almost intolerable beauty. But we 
offer one even more beautiful. We see 
in place of the defunct a cabinet of high- 
minded statesmen: who openly acknowl- 
edge the hideous wrongs Germany has 
committed; who recognize the justice of 
the London programme; who are resolved 
that, to the extent that hard and willing 
work may compass it, Germany shall ful- 
fill her engagements under that pro- 
gramme; who, being themselves gen- 
erous, take comfort from the conviction 
that, in response to honest German effort, 
the conquerors will ease the burden if it 
cruelly galls, remembering certain clem- 
ent clauses in the Treaty framed in that 
sense; who, agnizing the process of moral 
devolution in Germany ever since Stein 
was dismissed, have dedicated themselves 
to the task of restoring Germany to her 
true self, of ousting those Possessions 
which do usurp her, of putting to flight 
those Obsessions which do infest her. 

Whoa, Pegasus, down! We are again 
on “terra cotta,’ doubtless to the satis- 
faction of the nervous reader. When the 
average gentle American reader sees the 
Reparation Commission’s, the ultima- 
tum’s, figure of 132,000,000,000 marks, 
he is staggered, he is indignant. “This 
is too much,” says he. “This requireth 
hellebore. The Paris figure was of a 
reasonable bulk. This is out of all cess.” 
Then out of the dreadful past he evokes 
the shade of the Paris figure, and plant- 
eth it beside the London figure. And as 
he looks, the shades of variable annuities 
come squeaking and gibbering in and 
are absorbed into the Paris figure, which 


bulketh ever larger; and, by the same 
token, the London figure shrinketh; till 
the two are of a size, or rather the Paris 
figure seemeth to outtop the other. 

That is the plain-song of it. Nobody 
can possibly know whether the London 
programme, if executed, will prove more 
or less severe than would the Paris pro- 
gramme, were it to be revived and car- 
ried through. Modern finance is too much 
for us. We would fain be in Araby, at the 
dawn of arithmetic. Better yet, we 
would be back with Brennus; before us 
a good set of Fairbanks scales, enemy 
coin and ingots pouring in at a merry 
rate, while our good fellows stand by and 
ehant “Vae victis.” 


UPPER SILESIA: The present de- 
velopments in Upper Silesia were to be 
expected . The Supreme Council have de- 
layed their decision on Upper Silesia un- 
conscionably; the reasons which might 
counsel delay are obvious. Their Su- 
premacies hoped, one must suppose, to 
keep the Upper Silesian affair distinct 
from the main German business. This 
course was neither courageous nor wise. 
The tension became intolerable. This 
long time, as everybody knows, there 
have been sundry illicit military forma- 
tions in Prussia along the Upper Silesian 
border, and sundry formations of armed 
quasi-civilians in Poland along the border. 
A clash was almost inevitable. It was 
merely a question of which side would 
start the ball rolling. At this delicate 
juncture Berlin newspapers published a 
false report (whether manufactured for 
purposes now being fulfilled, or a flying 
rumor caught and given currency with 
like sinister motive or without motive) 
that the Supreme Council had decided to 
give Poland only the districts of Pless 
and Rybnyk. That was the spark which 
set the tinder aflame. The Polish miners 
in Upper Silesia struck. Over the border 
flew the formations of armed quasi- 
civilians (doubtless most have seen mili- 
tary service; the Germans say they in- 
clude a large proportion of soldiers in 
uniform and are led by former officers 
of the Polish army) ; under a certain dis- 
cipline and acting according to plan 
under the able direction of Korfanty. 
Of course they have had accessions from 
within Upper Silesia.. Korfanty is said 
to dispose of not less than 60,000 men, 
to have proclaimed a Provisional Gov- 
ernment, and to hold most of the in- 
dustrial and mining region claimed by 
the Poles under the noble Principle of 
Self-Determination. Certain French and 
Italian detachments of the Interallied 
plebiscite force remain in Upper Silesia; 
but quite too weak to cope with the sit- 
uation. The Italians have vigorously re- 
sisted Korfanty’s men, and the French 


too seem to have been engaged; but Gen- 
eral Lerond, head of the Interallied Com- 
mission, has wisely avoided conflict. He 
expresses a confidence that he can per- 
suade Korfanty to retire; but if it is true 
that Einwohnerwehr troops have come 
to blows with the Poles, the situation 
may be beyond him. 

As we see it, the Germans were pro- 
vocative, and the Polish temperament got 
out of hand. Cosa fatta, capo ha. Vol- 
canoes and Upper Silesias will erupt. 
Something of the sort that has happened 
was bound to happen. We are rather 
glad it happened before May 12. May 
not the Germans with a certain color de- 
mand a Supreme Council decision on 
Upper Silesia before answering to the 
ultimatum? We think they may. A 
settlement with Germany that should 
leave Upper Silesia on one side would be 
fragile as a Boche'’s word. 


MISCELLANEOUS: A few hours of 
excitement in Fiume, recalling the good 
old days. An election is held; anti- 
d’Annunzio candidates sweep the polls. 
Suddenly a band of Fascisti swoop into 
town and proclaim “The Exceptional 
Government of Fiume, Italy.” “Ex- 
ceptional,” quotha! Of Fiume! They 
shower delightful blood-curdling mani- 
festoes. Evidently a whim of Pros- 
pero’s; for lo! now they are gone, 
vanished into air, into thin air. 

The British miners’ strike continues. 
General unemployment in Britain dan- 
gerously increases. Shipping is tied up, 
unable to get coal. The Commons renew 
the Government’s emergency powers. The 
Defense Force remains afoot. On May 
7th the Executive Committees of the 
Railwaymen and Transport Workers an- 
nounce that dockers and railwaymen have 
been instructed not to handle imported 
coal. This is an allotropic form of the 
strike. Lloyd George defies them. He 
lacks the vision or courage to set about 
a fundamental solution. The British ship 
of state has seldom known fouler 
weather. 

There is a charming but probably base- 
less rumor that King Constantine of 
Greece is going to quit. 

When the other day Lord French was 
relieved as Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
he was made an Earl. We can’t help 
thinking of the story of John Paul Jones 
and the captain of the Serapis in this 
connection. Perhaps if the noble earl 
(whom we greatly admire as a cavalry 
commander, but not as army commander 
or administrator) should be sent to 
Kurdistan, the Kurds would send him 
back with a flea in his ear and a dukedom. 

The United States of America has re- 
sumed her place among the nations. 

HENRY W. BUNN 
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German Labor the Heart 
of the Question 


N the matter of German reparations, 

the point upon which both sides ap- 
pear to lay the most stress is the pro- 
curing of a Berlin Government which 
will agree to carry out the latest demands 
of the Allies. That, of course, is an im- 
portant matter, and as necessary as it 
is important. But it is far from being 
the vital element in the ultimate col- 
lection of the indemnities. The fulfilment 
of any agreement the German Govern- 
ment may enter into depends only in a 
slight degree upon the group of men 
responsible for it. And because the 
power to carry out a written promise 
is not in the hands of the signatories, 
President Ebert finds difficulty in col- 
lecting a Cabinet willing to assume the 
responsibility. “You must remember,” 
said Dr. Simons, the retiring Foreign 
Minister, “that whatever is demanded of 
this Government by the Allies must in 
turn be demanded by us of the German 
people.” In other words, unless the vic- 
torious Powers go in for annexation on 
a large scale, what England and France 
and Belgium receive will be determined 
by German labor and production. Hans 
Schmidt, grinding sausages in Moabit, 
and Max Miiller, making pocket knives in 
Elberfeld, are the men who will have 
to pay for the war. 

Potentially, Germany is the biggest 
vital force in Europe. She is the dynamo 
of the Continent. She holds in her hands 
the power to liquidate her indebtedness 
without becoming the official slave nation 
of the world, Prussian statements to the 
contrary notwithstanding. She will do 
it only when she realizes that she must 
do it. And probably the best effect of 
recent French tactics will be to drive 
home to every individual German the 
fact that he has no choice in the mat- 
ter. ° 

Many statements which have been pub- 
lished in regard to German labor are 
untrue and have emanated from writers 
whose investigations have been hasty 
and superficial. Talk about the German 
industrial machine having returned to 
its old-time power and clock-like smooth- 
ness is nonsense. The process of read- 
justment is far from complete and will 
not be finished until the workers have 
been brought to the proper frame of 
mind. The manufacturer has been be- 
tween the devil and the deep sea. Violent 
fluctuations of the mark have affected 
the prices of raw material, likewise the 
prices of foodstuffs and clothing which 
the wage-earner must buy. Thus, at the 
same time that the cost of material rises, 


owing to a slump in the foreign value of 
the mark, comes a demand from labor for 
higher wages. And the manufacturer is 
caught between two fires. The argument 
that all will be righted when the products 
are marketed fails because it frequently 
happens that the pendulum swings 
the other way at the moment of selling. 
But labor knows only that the cost of liv- 
ing is rising, and feels justified in its 
demands. 

The armistice released millions of men 
—armed men at that—who marched 
home in a dazed condition. They did 
not know what it all meant. They knew 
the promises and fine phrases of their 
late leaders for empty words. They knew 
that a state of revolution existed in Ger- 
many. And since they had no work and 
no food, the revolution itself seemed to 
offer the only possibilities of livelihood. 
At the same time the stoppage of muni- 
tion-making and kindred war industries 
threw hundreds of thousands more into 
the army of unemployed. The turning 
of industry into peaceful channels could 
not be accomplished overnight, and the 
first steps in that direction were 
hampered by the uncertainty which ex- 
isted as to the form of government the 
country would adopt. 

Ebert’s success and the formation of 
the National Assembly at Weimar, on 
February 6, 1919, marked the point 
where Germany first was able to take 
stock of her industrial position and to 
make the initial move in solving her labor 
problems. The absorption of millions of 
men and women into industry is not 
child’s play, as all nations which par- 
ticipated in the war realize. And to ac- 
complish the business and suppress the 
Bolshevist rebels at one time was a task 
at which abler men than Ebert and his 
followers would have balked. They be- 
gan with the obvious procedure of put- 
ting as many men as possible to work 
on public enterprises. They loaded down 
the railways and post offices with sur- 
plus employees. To-day more than three 
hundred thousand have been added to the 
railway staff alone and, apart from a few 
important lines, the service is a joke 
as compared with pre-war days. Tele- 
graph offices and other Government de- 
partments swarm with idlers. Batteries 
of inspectors of every familiar sort and 
of many sorts never known before pester 
the population. 

Paid Bolshevist agitators have been 
working steadily among all classes of 
labor and, while they have been unable 
to foment a revolution powerful enough 


to overthrow the Government, they have 
bred discontent among the workers, 
thereby causing a succession of strikes. 
In the end it came about that wages 
reached a level four to six hundred per 
cent. higher than before the war, and 
that without satisfying labor. The dif- 
ficulty is that even these huge increases 
have not kept pace with the rise in the 
cost of living. If the German sees as 
the result of his efforts a reasonably full 
larder, his house rent paid, clothing for 
his family, and a little margin for beer 
and tobacco, he will produce as much 
as any workman on earth. Otherwise 
he will be as great a slacker as the others, 
and also will become fertile soil for 
radical doctrines. 

The constant preaching of the latter 
has had a tremendous effect. As an illus- 
tration, I cite an instance which came 
under my observation in the autumn of 
1919. While I was calling one day upon 
Count Wiirttemberg, a large landowner 
and maker of potato spirits, he received 
from the Labor Exchange in Berlin a 
telephone message offering to send as 
many men as he required to harvest his 
crop, which was freezing in the ground. 
It was stipulated, however, that the 
workmen must be housed properly. 
Proper housing does not mean what it 
did before the war. The harvest hands 
will not sleep in barns or sheds as form- 
erly they were glad to do. They have 
been told that they are entitled to houses 
and real beds. Therefore the count was 
unable to avail himself of the offer, and 
his potatoes froze before they could be 
lifted. In that year four million pounds 
of the finest potatoes suffered a like 
fate, all a dead loss because of the at- 
titude of labor. 

A short time ago the town of Lichen, 
near the Mecklenburg border, placed an 
order for fifty workmen’s frame houses, 
consisting of two rooms and a kitchen 
each. The price was sixty thousand 
marks apiece, an exorbitant figure. But 
although Germany was teeming with un- 
employed, the contractors found it so 
difficult to obtain labor that they could 
promise the delivery of only one house 
every six months, or all in twenty five 
years! All through the war the Kaiser’s 
henchmen had pictured a German Utopia 
at its conclusion. When the certainty of 
defeat loomed large, another and more 
Utopian Utopia was promised by both 
the Socialists and the Bolshevists. The 
people still are looking for it, convinced 
that somehow or other it will be their 
portion without the necessity of per- 
forming the heart-breaking task of work- 
ing with their hands and brains to pay 
in good money for the destruction they 
wrought. 

If the steady application to business 
meant a livelihood for the great mass of 
workers, things would be better, but it 
does not. I have been in the homes of 
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men who hold permanent jobs and have 
seen the results. I picked at random 
from the records of the German Depart- 
ment of Labor one which describes the 
case of a family consisting of man and 
wife and two small children. The hus- 
band worked as a laborer in the repair 
gang of the Grosze Berliner Straszen- 
bahn, and his wage was 137 marks per 
week. (Before the war it would not 
have been more than 30 marks.) The 
maximum quantity of food—bread, po- 
tatoes, bacon, and vegetables—which he 
is allowed to buy at Government prices, 
as shown by his food cards, costs 145 
marks. And let me make this point 
clear—the maximum I speak of means 
the barest existence for the family. This 
man received a grant of 10 marks a 
week from a charitable organization, 
which provided for his family rations 
but left nothing for rent or fuel or cloth- 
ing. 

At the time of the Kapp revolution in 
March, 1920, the apparent success of the 
general strike gave German labor a 
false sense of power. It was not the 
strike that caused the revolutionaries to 
abandon their programme. That came 
about for the reason that Kapp was 
forced to act prematurely and did not 
have sufficient physical force to hold his 
own. If he had been able to do so for 
another week, the back of the general 
strike would have been broken. As it 
was, the trouble continued for ten days 
—long enough for the ready cash in the 
workers’ pockets to become exhausted. 
After only three or four days the great 
mass of them evinced a desire to return 
to work. Geheimrat Bergmann, head of 
the Bergmann Electric Company and 
former associate of Thomas Edison, ex- 
pressed his views thus: “Yes, I have 
fifteen thousand men on strike. But it 
doesn’t matter. I can stand it better 
than they can. When their marks are 
gone they will go back to work.” But 
the false sense of power is still there, 
and will not improbably lead to measures 
which will cripple industry at any 
time. 

There should be no discussions with 
Germany about what she has to do. The 
setting of a figure, combined with an 
intelligent arrangement of terms, are the 
two matters which concern the Allies. 
The rest must be taken care of by Ger- 
many. The Teuton is a thick-skulled 
fellow, but when an idea finally per- 
colates, it sticks. The war craze stuck 
until it was hammered out. Thus, noth- 
ing much will be accomplished until every 
last German knows and is reconciled to 
the fact that he has no choice in the 
matter of his activities for the next few 
decades. His services, he will have to 
understand, belong to the nations he 
tried to plunder. 


GORDON STILES 


The Economic Problem of France 


[The following article is based on an address 
recently delivered before the members of the 
Political Economy Club, Columbia University.] 


EFORE the outbreak of the war in 

August, 1914, France was the chief 
creditor nation of the world. She had 
always been an agricultural state, two 
thirds of her population being engaged 
in work connected with the land. She 
had not expanded her industries in the 
way in which her German and British 
neighbors had done, who had practically 
become great workshops. France had 
remained a garden, with here and there 
a number of workshops. These, however, 
were all characterized by a spirit of 
workmanship which differed from the one 
prevailing in other countries in that it 
took no pride in production on a large 
scale, but rather in the output of the 
very best kind of manufacture. The 
French workman likes to give time and 
thought to the work on which he is em- 
ployed, and handles machines with as 
much care as though they were possessed 
of individuality. Hence France, before 
the war, was not engaged in quantity 
production. Her industry did not tend 
to develop in the way which, in this 
country, has made it possible for a great 
plant to turn out motor cars on a moving 
platform, at one end of which there is 
nothing while at the other end there is 
a motor car started by its own power. 

Thanks to the work and thrift of cen- 
turies France had gathered a great patri- 
mony of wealth. She had the securities 
of every nation in the world, held in her 
banks by her farmers and her middle- 
class, a very diversified wealth. During 
the psychological panic of 1907-1908, 
when for some reason or other the 
wealthy of this country felt poor and 
thought that they could not go on unless 
some gold came from sources abroad, 
France, in response to an emergency call 
from our captains of finance, found the 
means to send over to the United States, 
via the Bank of France and the Bank of 
England, one hundred million dollars in 
gold. There was great surprise heré, 
when the gold arrived, at its being 
largely in American eagles and double 
eagles. 

In return for this aid, France did not 
ask onerous terms. She took back 
gradually, for the purpose of righting 
the exchange, the equivalent of this gold 
in securities, and largely in American 
railway securities which were listed on 
the Paris Bourse. 

The position of France in 1913 was 
roughly this: Her exports amounted to 
about seven billion francs, and the excess 
of her imports over her exports was a 
very trifling amount, which was more 


than balanced by the income she received 
from every part of the globe. But a plan 
of domination, largely economic in its 
conception, had been evolved, on the other 
side of the Rhine, by German big busi- 
ness, which relied on the military power 
of Germany for its realization. This 
plan, aiming at the economic control of 
Europe and of the world through control 
of all countries south of Germany as far 
as, and including, Mesopotamia—the so- 
called Hamburg-to-Bagdad scheme—re- 
quired according to its originators that 
in the first instance France should be 
crushed economically and should cease 
being a well-manned factor of production. 

The industrial situation of France lent 
itself most remarkably to the execution 
of such a scheme. Over 86 per cent. of 
her iron and steel industry was located in 
the east and north of France, in the 
same regions, naturally, where ore and 
coal are found. The great ore-producing 
area is the basin of Lorraine, and coal is 
dug both there and in the extreme north- 
east. When the threat of war arose, the 
French were vitally concerned in keeping 
on their side the good opinion of man- 
kind, and so their first step was to fall 
back ten kilometers from the border, to 
prevent the occurrence of any incident 
which might be misrepresented as an act 
of aggression by French troops. Unfor- 
tunately, this meant the exposure of the 
Briey basin to German invasion, so that, 
within a few days from the outbreak of 
the war, 67 per cent. of France’s iron and 
steel preduction was in the hands of Ger- 
many. Thus France entered upon a war 
requiring the extensive use of steel and 
iron with 67 per cent., and eventually 86 
per cent. of her production of both essen- 
tials lost to her. ‘ 

She was, consequently, forced to go 
abroad for her supplies and had to make 
super-human efforts to develop resources 
outside of the fighting zone. The result 
was that, especially during the period of 
our neutrality, she divested herself of 
nearly all her patrimony in the form of 
foreign securities, which she sold to us, 
who alone were able to supply the neces- 
sary iron and steel. Add to this loss of 
her inheritance the loss of man power. 
When at the end of the war the final 
count was made, France had sacrificed in 
lives as much as all the other Allied coun- 
tries put together, namely, about a 
million and a half men killed and 800,000 
maimed out of a population of only 
thirty-eight millions. Compare these fig- 
ures with those of Germany, which, from 
a population of nearly seventy millions, 
sacrificed about the same number of lives 
as did France. In other words, Ger- 
many’s loss in manhood represents half 
that of her enemy, not to mention the 
unprecedented sufferings of the civilian 
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population of France, which were spared 
to the Germans. 

Taking all these factors into account, 
we can readily see what the war must 
have meant to France economically. Of 
all the falsehoods spread broadcast by 
German propaganda, the worst is that 
the peace which the Germans were forced 
to sign was a peace of revenge. With the 
Allied armies in the field, the French 
could easily have staved off all armistice 
negotiations until some revenge had been 
obtained on German soil. We participated 
in saving the Germans from the blow 
and, what is more, we also aided in 
shaping the conviction that each country 
ought to bear its own costs of the war. 
We restricted, in other words, the mat- 
ter of reparation to the actual damage 
done, and that not to include the cost of 
the war. 

Before the war, France had a debt 
which could have been wiped out by her 
net annual income, in other words, the 
whole national debt was represented by 
France’s income of one year. That na- 
tional debt is now, roughly speaking, 
about one thousand dollars a head for 
every man, woman, and child. The peace 
terms were so framed as not to include 
the charge to Germany of any part of 
that debt, but the Germans were re- 
quired to assent to their making good all 
the damage suffered by the French popu- 
lation as the result of German aggres- 
sion, apart from the costs of the war. 

Germany has been, and is still, working 


to defeat these measures and evade full 


reparation. I learned from a reliable 
source in Paris that, as soon as it was 
reported what had been decided in the 
London conference of March 7, 1921, very 
large German holdings of credit in Paris 
and London were immediately trans- 
ferred to Dutch accounts. And at the 
time of writing Germany, through vari- 
ous banks, is sending gold to Sweden, 
which is exchanged for Swedish gold. 
The Swedish gold she sends to the United 
States, feeling (and I think the feeling 
is an affront to us) that we will aid her 
in keeping that gold away from her 
creditors. 

This lends a sinister significance to all 
talk about a separate peace. We did not 
make a separate war. But it is still 
urged that we make a separate peace. 
That suggestion, I suppose, necessarily 
implies that we should deal with Germany 
as will best serve our own selfish inter- 
ests; that we should help her stow her 
gold away, and spend it with us, that we 
should take the gold in exchange for 
other things, perhaps; and that we 
make it easier for Germany to defeat the 
claim of the French peasant and laborer 
and householder—of the many who were 
despoiled of everything they had. 

I have no hesitancy in saying that, if 
we make any kind of separate peace, any 
peace in which we shall declare our- 


selves unconcerned as regards disarma- 
ment and reparation, in that event, 
whatever may be the explanation, by 
whatever fine words we may describe our 
relations to our allies in the war, it will 
nevertheless become true that a wedge 
has been driven between us and those by 
whose side we fought; and that the chief 


A Post Mortem 


purpose of the German policy, i. e., de- 
struction of the union indispensable to 
the maintenance of world peace, of the 
three great free nations whose victory 
over the German armies caused a post- 
ponement of “Der Tag,” will have made a 
great step forward. 
MAURICE LEON 


on Art, Patho- 


logical and Sociological 


UDACITY comes a cropper some- 
times, and the Philadelphia art 
world these days is having a good deal 
of amusement over the situation which 
has developed out of “An Exhibition of 
Paintings and Drawings Showing the 
Later Tendencies in Art.” This show is 
held, as the phrase ran, “by courtesy of 
the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts,” 
from April 16 to May 15, under the 
auspices of a group of extremists who, as 
they view it, have been making art his- 
tory in America these last seven years 
through the five exhibitions of the So- 
ciety of Independent Artists in New 
York, and also in the various highways 
and by-ways, including the rooms of the 
Société Anonyme, Inc., of the New York 
galleries that are friendly to the late, 
later, and latest tendencies. 

The reason for the amusement is that 
the modern-tendency people—with that 
charming illogicality which makes them 
scream boisterously for tolerance of their 
“Noises No. 1, No. 2, and No. 3,” as 
certain of their works are actually 
labeled, only to assert in practice a rigid 
intolerance—thought they had everything 
running their own way. Had they not 
won over the Academy; stampeded the 
Contemporary Club with speakers of 
their own choosing and on the more or 
less definite understanding that the op- 
position side for the moment was not to 
be heard? For it was felt that Philadel- 
phia should learn something about “‘Mod- 
ern Art and its Later Tendencies,” which 
was the subject discussed at the Contem- 
porary Club on April 18. Had they 
not also won over a few well-known peo- 
ple to say there was “something in the 
new art,” despite the fact that the Phila- 
delphia practitioners of the late, later, 
and latest tendencies could be counted on 
the fingers of both hands, and that one 
would have to go into the purlieus of ob- 
scurity to round them all up even then? 

Well, they had, and they were all 
walking around with chips on their 
shoulders, delighted to think that 280 
paintings, representing the very latest 
incoherencies in color and form, most of 
it the warmed-over material that has fig- 
ured so largely in the Independent Salons, 
were actually inside the Academy walls, 
walls usually given over, as one of 


their protagonists writes, to “musty” and 
“dingy” galleries filled with “timid, con- 
ventional, and moribund” works of art. 

But things took a different turn when 
the Art Alliance on Friday evening, April 
29, staged a sort of post mortem clinic 
at which the most prominent specialists 
in insanity in America discussed the cur- 
rent exhibition. This had been preceded 
by a lay discussion at the School of Fine 
Arts of the University of Pennsylvania in 
the afternoon, at which the speaker re- 
fused to pay any attention to the esthetic 
claim of the artists exhibiting, but 
pointed out that their pictures and their 
theories belonged peculiarly to the patho- 
logic and patho-sociologic phenomena of 
the day. It was there declared that the 
exhibition was essentially a revolt against 
sane and sound inhibitions and the tra- 
ditional sanctions of society with regard 
to conduct and art expression, and be- 
longed to the same class of ideas as was 
revealed by the Emma Goldman groups 
in this country and by Bolshevism in 
Russia. It was pointed out that the scur- 
rilities and indecencies and bestialities 
exhibited represented first, deliberate 
imitations of the art of primitive and 
savage peoples, second, the mentality of 
children, who repeat in their ideas, in 
their habits, and in their expressive out- - 
put, such as coarse scribbles on walls, 
etc., the experience of the race and of 
primitive and savage peoples, and, fin- 
ally, what for want of a better word was 
called “smart-Aleck art,” the art of those 
who merely delight in shocking the 
normal attitude of sane people, and in re- 
belling against all orderly existence in 
the home, in the family, in society, and 
in the state. The pictures were drawn 
upon largely to support the indictment of 
the exhibition as a product of those who 
had a hostile attitude toward modern so- 
ciety as well as an indifference to, and a 
hatred for, all canons of art or training 
of the past. 

This sociological discussion, with its 
scathing indictment of the “Negrophilic, 
necrophilic and ash-barrel” art, as it was 
called, was only the preface to the real 
thing: the evening at the Art Alliance at 
which Dr. Charles W. Burr, long the as- 
sociate, and now the successor, of the 
late S. Weir Mitchell, Dr. Francis X. 
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Dercum, the alienist who was called into 
consultation over the break-down of 
President Wilson; Dr. J. Madison Taylor, 
long a student of individuals given over 
to illusions and delusions, and Dr. W. B. 
Wadsworth, a well-known pathologist 
who studied the extremists in Paris as 
early as 1909, along with several other 
speakers, came out very frankly as to 
what might be called the adolescent de- 
gradation of the fine arts revealed in the 
so-called “expressions” on the walls at the 
Academy. Dr. Wadsworth spoke on “Ab- 
normality in Art,” and went into tech- 
nical discussion of those who were de- 
fective in vision and were unable to see 
color or form clearly, of whom he noted 
in the exhibition six types. He also found, 
studying the pictures of the show as a 
clinician, that the works represented 
those “ghastly lesions of the mind and 
body which usually land people in the 
hospitals and in the asylums,” but, some- 
times, as he expressed it, permit them 
“to walk around, feed themselves, avoid 
a commission in lunacy, and paint.” Dr. 
Burr’s paper was on the “Evils of False 
Art,” in which he found quite a little 
which is degenerate—that is, which 
creates, or is intended to create, un- 
healthy feelings of pleasure in the dis- 
eased onlooker, and which a _ healthy- 
souled artist would not have painted. 
Also, he found false pretense and fraud 
in some of these artists, who, not know- 
ing real art, lacking the soul and the 
handicraft, have become “quacks.” Dr. 
Burr pointed out some works that re- 
called Blake, but ‘a drunken, lustful 
Blake,” and he also noted, in speaking of 
the modernist critics who defend this art, 
that some of their literature “is of little 
more use as an intellectual illuminant to 
guide the stumbling steps of the eager 
seeker for truth than the phosphorescence 
of the fish is useful to illuminate the 
world.” 

As for Dr. Dercum, discussing the pic- 
tures as a specialist in mental diseases, 
he said, after mentioning a number of 
extraordinary examples, “I can only infer 
that, in a large degree, the pathological 
element enters into these paintings and 
drawings, both in the representation of 
colors and of the forms. I can not draw 
any other conclusions . . . I believe also 
that a certain number of the people who 
paint these curious pictures are merely 
shallow tricksters who try to achieve 
prominence by coming in on the wave 
and floating into the public eye, getting 
some sort of reputation which they 
could not get by legitimate hard work. I 
think there is no doubt about that. I 
think the main feature, however, is the 
disease of the color sense, the disease of 
the form sense, and the disease of a great 
many other mental faculties. Certainly, 
we can not be expected to cast aside the 
art which the world has acquired and to 
accept this thing in its place. I think, if 


we do, we should all of us present our- 
selves to be certified to institutions for 
mentally unbalanced people.” 

Dr. Taylor humorously referred to the 
muzzlement of those who differed with 
the modernists which had been practiced 
at the Contemporary Club, and then a 
general discussion of the pictures devel- 
oped along the lines laid down by the 
principal speakers of the evening. It may 
be said that two other noted alienists of 
Philadelphia had also examined the pic- 
tures and in one case closely examined 
two of the exhibitors without their 
knowing that they were being studied by 
a psychiatrist. It is needless to say that 
these two specialists, Doctors Ludlum and 
Phillips, agreed with their associates. 

HARVEY M. WATTS 


Correspondence 


The Apotheosis of the 
Vulgarians 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

The controversy which appears still 
to be raging over the “new poetry” of 
England and the United States seems to 
be a difference of opinion not as to what 
constitutes good poetry, but good taste 
in any kind of writing. Mr. Sandburg 
informs us that Chicago is “hog-butcher 
to the world,” a fact that we knew pretty 
well already, and expects us to acclaim 
his originality and virility. We may re- 
tort, in another line of free verse, that 
Chicago is a city of some three million 
bodies and few souls. And Mr. Sand- 
burg’s three poems in the New Re- 
public of April 20 do not indicate that 
he has transferred himself from the 
bodies to the souls. In their eagerness 
to get the boys of poetry out of the 
Shakespearean trenches before Christ- 
mas—an eagerness pathetically repeated 
each year—the playboy versifiers of the 
Eastern and Western worlds fire off 
their own revolvers of verse very freely, 
though in rather imperfect rhythm, and, 
aided by such mild critical pacifists as 
Messrs. Hackett, Mencken, and Monro 
(the last, of England), seek the millen- 
nial dawn of anarchic metre, vulgar 
imagery, and hectic vocabulary. 

The fact gradually thrusts itself upon 
some of us that these ardently revo- 
lutionary gentlemen (and ladies) are 
really carrying on the worst vulgarities 
of Walt Whitman without preserving 
much of his undeniable genius, and that 
the present poetic era in America may 
not unjustly be said to be that of the 
Apotheosis of the Vulgarians. Whitman 
long ago beautifully and boldly declared 
that “the scent of these armpits’ aroma 
is finer than prayer.” Surely, then, Pro- 
fessor Stuart P. Sherman was mistaken 
in referring, only the other day, in a 


respected quarterly, to the poems of a 
Whitman follower as “of a rancidity of- 
fensive even to the memory.” Vulgarity 
is the vogue in poetry; it is aping the 
effects of that grand civilizing influence, 
the motion picture. Mr. Lindsay, the 
Phineas T. Barnum of American poetry, 
writes colorfully about a “‘jazz lady” and 
her dancing partner and turns the story 
of Daniel and the lions into a kind of 
scenario for a Charlie Chaplin film. Miss 
Lowell, composing in the classic shades 
of Harvard or vicinity, “enthuses” over 
the play of light in the water of a bath- 
tub—which she is presumably occupying. 
Our clever young college students, male 
and female, overflow the narrow columns 
of their campus magazines with “pat- 
terns” of verse recognizable as such by 
neither gods nor men. They too have 
become Independent Workers of the 
World of poetry! 

I have reluctantly come to the conclu- 
sion that American verse is suffering 
from too much immigration; but I do 
not know precisely how to dam the flood. 
Some of us, however, to change the 
figure, would welcome a movement on 
the part of publishers to delouse volumes 
of verse before releasing them for pe- 
rusal. Meanwhile, let us beware of using 
the word refinement, lest we be suspected 
of effeminacy. 

HARRY T. BAKER 

Goucher College, Baltimore, Md., 

April 20 


Labor and Housing 


“And a man’s foes shall be they of his own 
household.” 
To the Fditors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

In the interest of the laboring man 
and mechanic as bearing vitally on the 
problem of their housing I want to call 
public attention to certain obvious but 
apparently forgotten facts: 

The present so-called housing problem 
consists in the impossibility to-day of 
producing houses in which the really 
poor man can afford to live. 

By far the greatest item of cost in 
the production of such housing is the 
cost of the labor supplied by the poor 
man himself. 

By far the largest consumer of this 
housing is the same laboring man. 

Consequently it is to the advantage of 
the so-called labor class above all others 
to reduce this labor item, provided that 
in so doing it gets more and not less 
housing for a day’s work. 

This means that it is to its own selfish 
interest, quite aside from that of the 
general public, that its productivity be 
unhampered; that there be in its own 
case no restraint of trade. 

Yet in spite of these very obvious 
facts, the various housing investigations 
so far have almost wholly ignored the 
question of labor cost in house produc- 
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tion; whether it is reasonable or un- 
reasonable, and under what conditions 
and to what extent it is contributing to 
present results. 

Of all the items that go to make up 
the price of the workingman’s home— 
land, building-labor and material, taxes, 
interest, and profits—by far the largest 
is the cost of labor, the thing he supplies 
himself. It is over two-thirds of the 
cost of the house itself. It is four or 
five times the cost of the land, and 
many more times the cost chargeable to 
taxes, interest, profits of employers and 
owners—even with graft included. 

The writer holds no brief for the ma- 
terial men, distributors or builders—as 
witness a letter of protest of a year ago 
addressed to the Building Trades Em- 
ployers’ Association and introduced in 
evidence before the Lockwood Commit- 
tee. The employers’ attitude of acqui- 
escence, to put it conservatively, with 
respect to the “Unholy Alliances” long 
suspected by those familiar with build- 
ing conditions, has been none too honor- 
able. Nor is there any defense for the 
boosting of material prices by the anni- 
hilation of competition. 

In fact, the evidence of graft already 
presented to the Lockwood Committee 
indicates pretty clearly that every ele- 
ment connected with the building in- 
dustry ought to be investigated. “Every- 
body’s doing us,” apparently. The pub- 
lic should be at last in the mood for 
a real house cleaning and not a stage 
dusting. 

Yet so far one hears nothing of an 
inquiry into the policy and actions of 
organized labor. I do not mean by this 
the dishonest deals of certain so-called 
labor-union leaders, who doubtless mis- 
lead, misrepresent, and betray the rank 
and file of these bodies; but rather those 
principles and the resultant rules and 
regulations—written and unwritten— 
that control the productivity of union 
members, and, by force of example, of 
much other labor. 

In fairness to the labor unions it 
should be remembered that many of these 
were adopted in self-defense against 
gross abuse by unprincipled employers. 
Some are probably due to a narrow or 
ignorant conception of economics—both 
financial and social. 

But that they exist in almost every 
trade involved in the production of hous- 
ing, to the detriment of economy in both 
labor and material and at enormous cost 
to the public, is so generally claimed 
by those actually dealing with building 
operations as to justify an inquiry. 

Rightly or wrongly, there is a rather 
wide-spread public impression that labor 
has not been giving a fair return for 
its wage, and that the union policy in 
general discourages individual enthusi- 
asm and output—aims, in fact, to make 
two jobs necessary where one was be- 


fore. It is not many years since a brick 
mason laid from 1,500 to 2,000 bricks 
a day. It is scarcely half that at present 
—at double the wages. Is this because 
or in spite of the labor unions? 
Does the closed shop mean that this 
will be further reduced to 300 or 400, 
as it is in England to-day? 

In the case of the railways, when a 
union rule requires six men of three or 
four different trades instead of one boy 
to change a nozzle tip on the front of 
a locomotive, it is brought into court 
before the Labor Board and has nation- 
wide publicity. But when the plasterers’ 
union rules that ornamental cornices 
must be run on the job instead of cast 
in the shop at one-half the price; when 
the painters’ union, working only five 
days a week, compels an employer to 
use a nine-dollar-a-day man for scraping 
off old wall paper, such performances 
merely add a few dollars to somebody’s 
rent. The public is none the wiser ex- 
cept that it soon begins to feel the claws 
of the so-called “Housing Problem.” 

If such rules are right, then organized 
labor should welcome an opportunity to 
justify them before the public, whose 
support is so vitally necessary. On the 
other hand, if they are wrong, their 
elimination will benefit no one more than 
the workingman himself, for he is the 
largest consumer of housing to-day. 

What the situation cries for is a trade 
union reformation. We should have 
membership on the basis of efficiency 
like the old guilds. We should substitute 
leveling up for leveling down, and in 
place of the slogan “An injury to one 
is the concern of all,” we should have 
“The benefit of all is the concern of each 
one.” 

How to induce such a transformation 
from within—such a radical change of 
spirit in the worker and his organiza- 
tions—is our greatest domestic problem 
to-day. And to that end no finer service 
could be rendered to the country—and 
to its workingmen above all others— 
than a campaign of education based on 
an unprejudiced survey by the proper 
body of the conditions governing labor’s 
productivity as it concerns the third 
largest item in the poor man’s living 
cost—his housing. 

Although largely obscured by the com- 
plex system of modern production, the 
situation is fundamentally unchanged 
since the pioneer built his own cabin. 
To-day, as always, the workingman builds 
his own house. Labor sets the price of 
its own home. 

The truth is that in the present so- 
called “housing hold-up’—in which the 
capitalistic owner is usually pictured as 
the object of attack—it is really the 
laboring man’s own pocket that is being 
most successfully picked. And the prob- 
lem is clearly to demonstrate who is 
doing it. 


The question, I believe, is fundamen- 
tally an educational one. What compe- 
tent group or agency is there, enjoying 
the confidence of the worker, the em- 
ployer, and the public, that will under- 
take the labor, responsibility, and cost 
of such a public service? 

GROSVENOR ATTERBURY 
Fellow, American Institute of 
Architects; Member, New York 
Tenement House Committee; 
Board of Directors, National 
Housing Association. 
New York, March 20 


‘“‘Upsetting Newton’’ 

To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

“T am the unhappy subject of these 
quarrels,” in the words of Shakespeare. 
You are as well acquainted as I with the 
American daily press, and with the 
words, Who is it in the press that calls 
on me? attributed to Julius Cesar, and 
What is truth? attributed to Pontius 
Pilate. When a representative of the 
Associated or some other press called on 
me in Philadelphia with a ready-made 
headline he was determined (no self-de- 
termination on my part) that I should 
confirm it, and made me do so. You are 
quite right in assuming that the principal 
word in my interview was IF. “Much 
virtue in your if.” I also stated that the 
results, if trwe, were more revolutionary 
than the Bolshevik government. I also 
spoke of the effect of the magnetic field. 
The reporter carefully omitted my state- 
ment made, both to him and in the dis- 
cussion, that the experiments of Baron 
Eoétvés of Hungary, the greatest living 
experimenter on gravitation, have con- 
firmed Newton’s result of the propor- 
tionality of mass and weight to one part 
in twenty millions! And in the face of 
this Mr. Brush put on the screen figures 
running from 70 to 130. In such a case 
one had better follow the example of the 
late Crown Prince of Germany (the only 
time I should advise this) when giving 
an interview, in the reported words, 
“Dadada, dadada, dadada, dadada. Now 
you have it.” 

ARTHUR GORDON WEBSTER 
Worcester, May 2 


‘“‘Closed Shop’’—Better 
Definitions Proposed 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

I note Mr. Murray T. Quigg’s letter 
concerning the definitions of the open 
and closed shop in your issue for April 
13, and believe that he is right. 

In this connection, a bulletin entitled 
“Labor Terminology” has just been pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Business Re- 
search of Harvard University. It con- 
tains the following definitions: 

Closed Shop—A plant in which only union 


members are employed in those crafts or occu- 
pations for which labor unions have been or- 
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ganized in the district in which the plant is 
located. 

Union Shop—A plant in which wages, hours 
of labor, and other conditions of employment 
are fixed by a union trade agreement. 

Non-Union Shop—A plant in which union 
members are not employed. This is sometimes 
called a closed non-union shop, because it is 
closed to union members. 

Open Shop—A plant in which both union and 
non-union labor is employed without discrim- 
ination. 

In the American Federationist for 
March, Mr. Gompers gives some defini- 
tions. He says: 

The union shop is a shop in which none but 
union workers are employed and in which there 
is a definite agreement between the employer 
and the workers as an organized unit... . 

The non-union shop is a shop in which union 
men are not employed, in which there is no or- 
ganization of the workers and in which the 
workers, as a consequence, have no voice in 


the determination of questions which affect 
them. . . 


The true open shop—and there are very few 
of these—is a shop in which union men and 
non-union men may work... . 

Employers hostile to trade unionism long ago 
gave to the union shop the name of “closed 
shop.” They also coined the term “open shop” 
to describe the kind of shop which it was their 
aim to operate in opposition to the union shop. 

Mr. Gompers, then, recognizes sub- 
stantially the same distinctions and defi- 
nitions as are contained in the Bulletin 
of the Harvard Bureau, but he makes one 
or two mis-statements. 

It is true that in most union shops only 
union workers are employed, because the 
exclusion of non-union men is insisted 
upon as a condition of employment by 
the union. The four Railway Brother- 
hoods, however, are examples of great na- 
tional labor organizations which have 
long had trade agreements with employ- 
ers, and whose members have worked 
side by side without objection with non- 
union men. Generally speaking, however, 
so far as the unions connected with the 
American Federation of Labor are con- 
cerned, the union shop and the closed 
shop are equivalent terms. 

The statement, as a part of the defini- 
tion of the non-union shop, that it is a 
shop where there is no organization of 
the workers and in which they have no 
voice in the determination of questions 
affecting them, is, of course, incorrect. 
Systems of employee representation in 
many such shops have been established 
and are in present operation. 

That hostile employers did not coin the 
word “closed shop” is made clear in a 
Study on the Closed Shop by Dr. Frank 
Stockton, published by Johns Hopkins 
University. After going into the history 
of the term, he says: “It is safe to say 
that the present meaning of the term 
‘closed shop’ was developed independently 
by the trade unions themselves and has 
not been foisted upon them by their op- 
ponents.” 

So long as unions demand that employ- 
ers with whom they deal shall close their 
shops to non-union men as a condition of 
4 


such dealing, it is entirely fair and 
proper that their policy of exclusion 
should be made clear by some appropriate 
term. If the exclusion is justifiable on 
social or economic grounds, then no in- 
jury is done. If the exclusion is not jus- 
tifiable, then those attempting it should 
bear the burden of whatever adverse 
opinion may be aroused by their effort 
to compel such a policy in American in- 
dustry. They should not be allowed to 
bring about a compulsory discrimination 
as between classes of workers and have 
their conduct camouflaged under some 
euphonious term. 
WALTER DREW 
Counsel, National Erectors’ Assn. 
New York, April 15 


**Main Street’’ and American 
Ideals 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 
“Main Street” is widely advertised 
and recommended as almost the final 
word on life in the small towns of the 
United States, and, since the small towns 
are recognized as largely typical of 
American life in general, many persons 
are inclined to hail the book as a near 
approach to the great American novel. 

There is no question that the book is 
remarkably interesting, is on many 
pages delightfully humorous, is often 
strikingly true to life, and is likely, along 
some lines, to prove helpful toward social 
reform and progress. But, on the other 
hand, it overlooks or disparages some of 
the finest traits of American life and up- 
holds theories of conduct that are at 
least nebulous and inconsistent, if not 
positively subversive and dangerous. 

The main trouble is, Mr. Lewis is ap- 
parently a socialist, and his personal 
views, although not strongly emphasized, 
have distorted and limited his portrayal 
of conditions. 

The book purports to include the period 
of the great war, and yet the writer sig- 
nally fails to appreciate our attitude in 
the conflict and fails to discern the 
spiritual exaltation manifested through- 
out the country during that period. The 
war activities do not permeate the book 
as they should; they appear insignificant 
and far away. One gains the impression 
that Mr. Lewis was out of touch with 
events as experienced in such localities. 

The book, in effect, attacks the sanctity 
of marriage and the home. It implies 
that the great majority of husbands and 
wives are unfaithful and, while it con- 
demns smugness and hypocrisy, it fails 
to maintain clearly that settled and 
decent family relations are actually com- 
mendable. 

The author is unfair to the churches. 
I am a Rationalist and not at all partial 
to them, but I can conceive of no 
reason for the intense dislike, unless it 
is that the churches supported the war— 


a sin of course highly reprehensible from 
the socialistic standpoint. 

For these reasons and others that 
might be given, I can not regard ‘Main 
Street” as a true picture of American 
life at its best. I have not in mind at 
present a fully satisfactory novel cover- 
ing the war period, but for the decades 
before the war, it seems to me, a fine 
expression of distinctive American ideals 
is found in Booth Tarkington’s “Mag- 
nificent Ambersons.” I felt on reading 
this book that by its standards we may 
in large degree judge ourselves and may 
consent thus to be judged by the people 
of other nations. 

Cyrus H. ESHLEMAN 

Ludington, Mich., April 15 


The “‘Juilliard Millions’’ 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

The article of Mr. Charles Meltzer in 
your valued Weekly Review of April 30 
is not the first admirable one I have read 
from his pen. And it is apropos of the 
“Juilliard Millions” for Music in Amer- 
ica that I should like to send a few lines. 
It is far from my intention to offer sug- 
gestions—even modest ones—to Dr. 
Noble and his associates; but having 
passed through the fire, so to speak, I 
may be pardoned, perhaps, in giving an 
idea as to how such a bequest could aid 
American musical art in this country. 
A first step, of course, should be taken 
at Washington, by the foundation 
of a Ministry of Art, if not a National 
Conservatory. Next in line comes the 
formation of a stock company for opera 
in English in all the larger cities in the 
United States. This step is vital for 
American musical art; for the public 
does not realize that the American com- 
poser at present has no stage and no pub- 
lic, and the American poet but half of his 
rights. It is far from our intention to 
exclude foreign works, but merely to 
insist upon their entrance through the 
medium of our language. 

Next in line comes the composer and 
the publication of his works, and by these 
we mean his best. The Society for the 
Publication of American Music is admir- 
able, though, as yet, too limited in scope 
to be of great value. Such a society, how- 
ever, would not be necessary, were the 
conditions to change. Thirty years ago, 
they were lamenting in France that 
Russia was pensioning her young musi- 
cians of talent, that they might have a 
roof over their heads, food to eat, and 
time to give of their best to the world. 
We are not advocating idleness, for any 
one who has played the part alone knows 
the work it takes, the time involved, and 
the energy exhausted. 

ELEANOR EVEREST FREER, 


Honorary Member of the National | 


Federation of Musical Clubs. 
Chicago, May 1 
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New Books and Old 


WO volumes of ghost stories,“Famous 
Modern Ghost Stories” (Putnam) and 
“Humorous Ghost Stories” (Putnam) 
are published this week. Both are selected 
and edited by Miss Dorothy Scarborough, 
Ph. D., of Columbia University, the 
author of “The Supernatural in Modern 
English Fiction” (Putnam, 1917). The 
first contains, in addition to Miss Scar- 
borough’s introduction, called “The Im- 
perishable Ghost,” such older tales as 
Fitz-James O’Brien’s “What Was It?” 
Ambrose Bierce’s “The Middle Toe of the 
Right Foot,” and Poe’s “Ligeia”; such 
later stories as Algernon Blackwood’s 
“The Willows,” Mrs. Mary E. Wilkins 
Freeman’s “The Shadows on the Wall,” 
R. W. Chambers’s “The Messenger” and 
Arthur Machen’s “The Bowmen’; to- 
gether with recent stories like “The 
Woman at Seven Brothers” by Wilbur 
Daniel Steele. There are fifteen in all. 
The volume of “Humorous Ghost 
Stories” (there are nineteen of them) 
includes contributions by Oscar Wilde, 
Gelett Burgess, Frank R. Stockton, 
Théophile Gautier, Brander Matthews, 
John Kendrick Bangs, Wallace Irwin, 
Eden Phillpotts, and Washington Irving. 


Miss Scarborough is one of the most 
industrious of the hunters of ghosts in 
literature, and certainly she is a learned 
one. Her new compilations are admir- 
able. They are admirable, that is, after 
due allowances are made for the difficul- 
ties which beset any anthologist. We are 
all bound to be disappointed in a collec- 
tion of stories or of poems, because it is 
sure to omit one or more of our own fav- 
orites; it may contain selections to which 
we are indifferent. There are also the 
troubles about copyright, which may ex- 
clude items the editor longs to add to his 
collection. There is the problem of old 
favorites: how many of these ought to 
be included on merit, familiar although 
they may be to almost everyone? There 
is the question of new material—how 
many recent stories, necessary to give 
the volume freshness, may be risked to 
stand comparison with the classics in the 
field? 

All of these difficulties have been met 
by Miss Scarborough; problems like these 
have been faced, almost always with suc- 
cess. Readers will be indebted to her for 
much pleasure. Her book, “The Super- 
natural in Modern Fiction,” has been for 
more than three years a possession which 
I have valued highly, and often consulted 
with pleasure and profit. With two such 
collections as “The Best Ghost Stories” 
(Modern Library: Boni & Liveright) 
with introduction by Arthur B. Reeve, 
and “The Best Psychic Stories” (Boni & 
Liveright) edited by Joseph Lewis 
French, and an introduction by Miss 
Scarborough, they make excellent ex- 


amples of the great number of such 
books which are being published to 
please the lovers of the old-fashioned 
ghost story, and also, I am sorry to say, 
the increasing number of dabblers and 
pifflers with the “psychic.” 


Miss Scarborough is so well informed 
in her subject, her earlier research shows 
such extensive reading that it seems ill 
natured to refer to any defects in her 
work. One of these will perhaps not be 
allowed as a defect at all; only a differ- 
ence in taste about a point where many 
readers, it may be, will agree with her. 
Her choice of ghost stories and her com- 
ments upon them show delicacy, but a 
little lack of robustness. She is over fond 
of the gentle, well-behaved, ghost, and 
rather apt to disapprove of the story 
which happens to terrify her too much. 
This appears in her comments on 
“Dracula” and upon the works of 
Arthur Machen in her “The Supernatural 
in Modern English Fiction.” (She modi- 
fies her remarks about Machen in the 
preface of one of her new books.) But I 
think that she inclines to favor the kind 
of ghost which she can pat, and address 
as “Nice Pussy!” These stories of 
amiable ghosts are, generally speaking, 
detestable. They beg the whole question. 

Another matter is a most grave sin of 
omission. She utterly ignores the ablest 
living writer of ghost stories. She may 
omit his work from her two new books 
because of copyright reasons—although 
Mr. Reeves includes him in his “Best 
Ghost Stories.” But to find mentioned 
nowhere in the.index of her earlier study 
the name of Montague Rhodes James is 
inexplicable. Both his volumes of “Ghost 
Stories of an Antiquary” (Longmans, 
Green) had appeared before 1917; the 
later—and somewhat disappointing—“‘A 
Thin Ghost and Others” came in 1920. 


Mr. Algernon Blackwood is highly and 
rightly favored by Miss Scarborough. He 
is one of the most popular of writers 
about supernatural subjects; there is 
scarcely a superstition or ancient horror 
which he has not made into a story. His 
ideas and frequently his language are 
pleasantly poetical; occasionally he 
touches the skirts of real terror. Some 
of his ideas are sufficient for a short 
story, and he unfortunately extends them 
into a novel, when they become decidedly 
thin. But the Provost of Eton and Ex- 
Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge, Dr. James, 
can give him cards and spades and a beat- 
ing. Aided by learning which is unob- 
trusively and wittily employed, with the 
power of creating atmosphere so essen- 
tial to this art, Dr. James writes ghost 
stories which answer the final test: they 
make you afraid to go to bed and scared 
to sit up. He has my vote as the first and 
best writer of stories of the supernatural 
living to-day, and among the adepts of 
all time. 


Dr. James does not take himself seri- 
ously; he writes to please his friends at 
Christmas time. But he does not fiddle 
with the mawkish and silly “psychic” 


‘story; he does not bring the fine old 


ghostly yarn down to the level of the 
cheap medium, the “thought waves” of 
the new religions, nor the tea-cup and 
saucer region of ghost land. He has a 
theory, which he sets out simply in the 
brief preface of his “More Ghost Stories 
of an Antiquary.” In it he puts his finger 
upon the truth, as follows: “I have my 
ideas as to how a ghost story ought to be 
laid out if it is to be effective. I think 
that, as a rule, the setting should be 
fairly familiar and the majority of the 
characters and their talk such as you may 
meet or hear any day. A ghost story of 
which the scene is laid in the twelfth or 
thirteenth century may succeed in being 
romantic or poetical: it will never put 
the reader into the position of saying to 
himself, ‘If I’m not very careful, some- 
thing of this kind may happen to me!’ 
Another requisite, in my opinion, is that 
the ghost should be malevolent or odious: 
amiable and helpful apparitions are all 
very well in fairy tales or in local 
legends, but I have no use for them in a 
fictitious ghost story. Again, I feel that 
the technical terms of ‘occultism,’ if they 
are not very carefully handled, tend to 
put the mere ghost story . . . upon a 
quasi-scientific plane, and to call into play 
faculties quite other than the imagina- 
tive.” 


If there is to be a reign of nonsense in 
English fiction, it ought to be delicious 
nonsense. That is a kind of writing 
which above all others must never be 
prosy, long-winded, tedious. Mr. Cabell’s 
novels, some of which aim at that hilarity 
which verges upon nonsense, often seem 
interminable. Many a reader sat up 
nights hunting for the improprieties 
which he was assured existed in 
“Jurgen,” and meantime yawning his 
head off. Others, by no means in search 
of the salacious, have wished that a 
writer who could at times be so interest- 
ing, so witty, need not at other times be 
so verbose. 


Mr. Norman Douglas is a writer whose 
nonsense is frequently delicious. But in- 
stead of flashing by like a lizard, it some- 
times drags its length like the fossil re- 
mains of the gigantic tyrannosaurus. 
“They Went” (Dodd) is, comparatively 
speaking, brief; it is light and amusing. 
If its meaning is frequently anything but 
clear, that enhances its attractions for 
some readers who enjoy believing that 
they understand it, and also enjoy the 
feeling of superiority which accompanies 
such a belief. His “South Wind” (Moffat, 
Yard) is an earlier and worthier noved; 
formidable is almost the word for it. I 
shall have something to say about it later. 

EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 
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Book Reviews 
Old Faiths and New 


in Verse 


THe Poems or Henry van Dyke. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Tue Wuite Comrape. By Robert Haven 
Schauffler. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 

OvrtsouNnp. By Gottfried Hult. Boston: The 
Stratford Company. 

Avretta. By Robert Nichols. 
E. P. Dutton Company. 

As THE WIND Biew. By Amélie Rives. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. 

Sun-Urp. By Lola Ridge. New York: B. W. 
Huebsch. 


New York: 


“TINHE Poems of Henry van Dyke” 
represent no small part of the in- 
dustry and fruitfulness of an industrious 
and fruitful life. They are agreeable and 
estimable poems, even where their art 
falters, and the falterings in their art 
are intermissive. Mr. van Dyke’s ear 
is good, though uncritical, and serves him 
best in piping, birdlike measures. He is 
a narrator; to be fluid and transparent 
is two-thirds of the narrator’s gift, and 
fluidity and transparency are inseparable 
from the pen of Mr. van Dyke. He has 
a sympathy for landscape which is 
especially cordial in its response to land- 
scape’s simplest appeals—in snowflake 
and bird-song for example. He can some- 
times write a good sonnet such as “With- 
out Disguise” and its immediate suc- 
cessor “An Hour,” ending with a line 
which in its context is delectably imagi- 
native, ‘““Where all the forms of Time are 
like a dream.” He can be delicately epi- 
grammatic as in “To Julia Marlowe” 
(after a reading of the “Grecian Urn’’): 
Long had I loved this “Attic shape,” the brede 
Of marble maidens round this urn divine; 
But when your golden voice began to read, 
The empty urn was filled with Chian wine. 
Mr. van Dyke is never at a loss for 
a word or a feeling and his virtue and 
his vice as a poet are convergent in this 
readiness. He has a fondness for utter- 
ance which exceeds his aversion to the 
commonplace. His responsiveness is a 
little too ubiquitous, too foreseeable. It 
would be both frivolous and slanderous 
to say that he had a heart “To Let,” but 
there would be truth in the remark that 
his heart was at the service of every ac- 
credited feeling. The feelings are all 
. accredited ; the vagrant never touches the 
knocker; the walks even to the back door 
of this delicately appointed cottage are 
too finely bordered and neatly swept to 
encourage him in any liberties. If the 
fault of the book is a willingness to ac- 
cept benevolence, piety, refinement, and 
patriotism as substitutes for inspiration, 
its virtue lies in the genuineness of the 
substitutes. 
Mr. Schauffler’s “White Comrade” is 
one of those self-respecting popular 


books which court the public, but disdain 
the populace. The metre is unusually 
good; it is happy in its avoidance of im- 
perfections and of those abstruse per- 
fections which are scarcely less redoubt- 
able. The weight of the line descends 
with force and resonance on the final 
syllable. I should enjoy the poems rather 
more if they were less outspoken and 
less persevering in their intimations that 
Mr. Schauffler is a very, very good fellow. 
Being a good fellow is a blessed state, 
but a sorry calling; with Mr. Schauffler 
it is half calling and half state. I have 
a protesting sense that after Mr. Schauf- 
fler has poured out his cordial into the 
shapely chalice of his lyric and held it 
with imperious fraternity to my lips, he 
exclaims: “There now—do you feel 
better?” Even “The White Comrade” 
itself, which takes me captive in its way, 
triumphs a little too visibly in the cap- 
ture. His world is almost too cheerful; 
I find myself in an apartment in which 
the windows have been newly washed; it 
is all very enlivening for the moment, 
but I remember yesterday and presage 
to-morrow. In “The Tryst” a sunset is 
pointed out for the first time to a cook; 
she tingles, glows, with delight. There 
is a class of people with cooks of this 
breed to whom Mr. Schauffler’s blithe- 
nesses will vividly appeal. But there are 
other people with other cooks, and they 
will take leave to think that Mr. Schauf- 
fler prances in his optimism. Yet when 
these objections are written down, they 
seem profane, if not frivolous. Let Mr. 
Schauffler speak for himself to our con- 
fusion and his own acquittal. 


Gone was my fear of fear; 


Come were the steadfast and tried to help on 
the dubious way; 


The souls of the living and dead, the loyal and 
dear, 


Marched with my soul that day. 


One of them shouldered my pack; 
One pointed his hand at a bough where a 
sniper was making too free; 


And when I grew thirsty, another, divining 
my lack, 
Held wine out to me. 


Around me they closed in a crowd. 
They bore me along with a rush that it 
seemed no weapon might stop; 
The confident souls that I loved bore my flesh 
through the fight like a cloud 

The day I went over the top. 

Mr. Hult’s “Outbound” consists of 
poems remote in a sense from their very 
inwardness, poems in which religion and 
poetry, mingling together, find a common 
tongue in landscape. Many people still 
find their poetry in this combination, and, 
as its association with imagination and 
sincerity in current literature becomes 
infrequent, books like “Outbound” should 
be increasingly prized by their own pub- 
lic. Literature for some men is a dis- 
pensation from character; for Mr. Hult 
it is character’s voucher or bondsman. 
The man “moveth altogether if he move 


at all,” is undivided, is entire, in every 
thought and utterance. His attitude is 
pure humility and reverence, yet “the 
meek inherit the earth,” and his poetry 
reveals that possession of the universe 
which seems to depart as our claims rise 
in arrogance. Mr. Hult has his artistic 
limitations. Even in eloquence he is not 
always fluid, he is a little cumbered by 
syntax, a little balked in utterance, a 
little insecure in style. But the imagery 
is prolific and the phrase apt; let me 
instance “the seamless blue of noon” or 
(of a peak) “that white-haired Quiet face 
to face with dawn,” or the desire of a 
hesitant lover 


To be as realms of azure are 
Before I asked the firmament 
To spare its loveliest star. 

Mr. Robert Nichols’s verse is stimula- 
tive and disappointing. More precisely, 
it disappoints through its promise of a 
stimulus which it does not really supply. 
Its stimulants burn the throat without 
warming the blood, much less repairing 
the tissue. I half repent of these stric- 
tures when I think of parts of his work, 
of the really touching “Plaint of a 
Humble Servant,” of the half Crabbe- 
like, half Gorki-like ‘“Deliverer,” of lines 
like 

What need have I of woman’s hand? 

I, that have felt the dead’s embrace; 

I, whose arms were his resting-place ; 

I, that have kissed a dead man’s face; 

Ah, but how should you understand? 
But though I repent, I can not retract. 
Here are all the symbols of might, the 
sceptre and the purple, the axe and the 
fascis and the lictor, but somehow not 
the power of life and death. The “Son- 
nets to Aurelia,” which furnish a title 
for the volume, impress me as meanly 
wrought and crudely felt. If a man must 
love vileness, why, then, he must, but 
he need not celebrate his dishonor. Mr. 
Nichols’s exertions are often herculean; 
what is not herculean is his strength. 
If that were literally and invariably true, 
his case would be simple, but the lion’s 
hide or some tatter or segment thereof 
is not wholly wanting. If it had occurred 
either to Browning or Shakespeare to say 
of a motionless giant, “his huge be- 
gnarled hands pillared his jaw,” I think 
either of them would have rejoiced in 
the opportunity. 

Amélie Rives, less widely known as the 
Princess Troubetzkoy, is the possessor 
of a gift which may result in pleasure or 
disquiet or in both. There is an electric- 
ity in her work comparable to the electric- 
ity, not of cloud or metal, but of hair. 
If I said further that it was warm, soft, 
and bedded hair, ringed hair that clings 
and clasps, that soothes and chafes in the 
same moment, hair with a glimpse of 
the serpentine and a touch, or more than 
a touch, of the uncanny, I might be ac- 
cused of appropriating her diction to 
describe her work. When I call that 
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work “insinuating,” I use the word both 
in its common sense and in all the un- 
abated force of its transparent ety- 
mology. There is something unattached, 
something floating or meteoric, in these 
poems; they recall the “Wind-Clouds and 
Star-Drifts” of Holmes’s title, the “flame 
in the doorway, the feather in the wind” 
of Pater. They deal in magic, and 
love and death; they fondle death, if the 
expression may be ventured, and they 
tell what might happen “Could I be God 
a little while.” Now and then the idea 
or the image is bold and felicitous. To 
show that the truely divine thing is that 
union of love and work which entered the 
world through the loss of Paradise, the 
poet says: “God came in likeness of a 
snake to Eden Garden;” the woman who 
has stabbed her faithless lover repeats: 
“The ashes on my hearth are red, but 
not with fire.” The poem “Adair” shows 
that even motherhood is glamorous for 
Amélie Rives.. The sentiments of the 
volume are entirely harmless and ami- 
able; the intonation alone excites dis- 
trust. If I had to condense the book’s 
quality into a phrase, that phrase might 
be “the demonic playing the seraphic.” 
Or might it be said that these are poetic 
gardens which the God visits in the like- 
ness of a snake? 

In a novel by Miss Murfree called “The 
Juggler,” a man, in the exercise of that 
calling, creeps into a bag, and the bag 
is stabbed with swords and dirks on all 
sides. After the process has been duly 
repeated the supposed victim emerges 
from his hiding-place, alive, flourishing, 
and quite unscratched. This is a parable 
in which the fate of the reader of Miss 
Lola Ridge’s “Sun-Up” is vividly epi- 
tomized. The book is nothing but a 
series of stabs, and the reader who is 
assailed with so sturdy a vindictiveness 
escapes from the ordeal without a bruise. 


O. W. FIRKINS 


Writers on Writing 


THe Writer’s Art. By Those Who Have 
Practiced It. Selected and arranged by 
Rollo Walter Brown. Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press. 

R. BROWN’S compilation of extracts 
from writers on writing makes 

very agreeable reading. The indocility of 
human nature, of course, puts a very 
definite limit to the usefulness of such 
collections. Nine-tenths of their un- 
doubted wisdom is useless to nine-tenths 
of their readers. A sentence in a hun- 
dred appeals to a mind in a hundred; 
that is the law of suggestion everywhere. 

Yet the reaching of that rare mind by 

that favored sentence is probably quite 

worth the pains of bringing hundreds of 
unavailing sentences into random con- 
tact with hundreds of unreceptive minds; 

Mr. Brown’s book is entirely justified. 

The interest of the volume, which is 


unquestionable, proves that he has chosen 
wisely in the main. Sometimes one dis- 
sents; that is only saying in other words 
that the reader and writer are two men. 
The very first paper, Stevenson’s “On 
Truth of Intercourse”, mostly unrelated 
to composition, may be thought to have 
slipped in through the gate in the slum- 
ber of the gatekeeper. Forty-three pages 
from G. H. Lewes’s “Principles of Suc- 
cess in Composition” seem excessive to 
those who find in these pages a hint that 
Lewes, who could write a succinct page, 
wrote a dilute chapter. The second of 
the two extracts from George Eliot seems 
a charge on the book and on George 
Eliot’s reputation; the other extract is 
precious. The propriety of including 
“Words that Laugh and Cry,” an editor- 
ial from the New York Sun, is debatable. 
The present time plies the young writer 
with encouragements to swagger, and an 
editorial which unites swagger with 
piquanecy under our editor’s beaming 
commendations is among the most in- 
sidious of those encouragements. How- 
ever, as hinted above, no man can in- 
variably choose right for his neighbor, 
and his neighbor is never right in dwell- 
ing churlishly on casual exceptions to a 
prevailingly fortunate or sagacious 
choice. 

The extent to which individuality is 
recommended in this book of counsels for 
the immature is provocative of some in- 
quiries. There are always two laws for 
the strong writer—the world’s law, the 
law for every one, and the personal law, 
the law for and from the self. Both are 
indispensable; power lies in their equi- 
poise. Early life, when the capacities are 
unripe and the receptivities are keenest, 
seems the natural period for discipline, 
for the appropriation of the resources of 
the community. Maturity with its ripened 
power and its diminishing plasticity 
seems the fit time for the expansion of 
the self. The world has a stake in every 
man, and education is the world’s de- 
fense of that stake. That defense some- 
times turns into aggression, and the 
writers in this book, who received the 
world’s discipline and opposed their indi- 
viduality to its aggression, naturally 
speak little of discipline and much of in- 
dividuality. We celebrate not what we 
are taught but what we discover. The 
young, accordingly, are taught to be in- 
dividual, and thus teaching, once the 
check on individuality, becomes its 
furtherance. What happens to the salu- 
tary balance? Are we coming finally to 
a point when we shall borrow our indi- 
viduality and originate our discipline? 
There can be little doubt that the in- 
dividuality which breaks through at 
thirty or thirty-five is more powerful and 
beneficent than the individuality which 
is instilled at fifteen or twenty. A man 
who is individual enough to be worth 
anything should be too individual to re- 


ceive his individuality as a present from 
the social organism. What profit can a 
young man get from an obsequious 
world tamely murmuring: “Follow your 
own instincts”? The world’s natural and 
generous office would be to supply him 
with those elements of truth and good 
which lay outside the immediate scope 
and purview of his instincts. It may be 
cheerfully granted that the case is not so 
simple, nor the paradox so paradoxical, as 
they appear in the foregoing statement, 
but the matter does merit the attention 
of those men who teach other men (in 
groups) to be individual, in other words, 
who draw them together in order to keep 
them apart. 


There is another point in Mr. Brown’s 
book, which, though covering only a few 
pages, struck the reviewer with unusual 
force. There is a citation from Frank 
Norris in which an elaborate distinction 
is drawn between truth and accuracy, and 
the editor in a preliminary note felic- 
itates the author on his success in dis- 
criminating mere literal fact from truth. 
Both editor and novelist seem to us to 
think loosely on this point. There is no 
difference in kind between truth and fact 
or truth and accuracy. Accuracy and fact 
are mere divisions of truth; fact is the 
truth that is plain and verifiable, accur- 
acy is that section of truth in which care 
can insure precision. The relation of fact 
or accuracy to its matter is identical with 
the relation of truth to its matter. Mr. 
Norris’s instance is trivial. A man, de- 
scribing a black sheep with absolute cor- 
rectness, conveys the impression that “ 
sheep are typically black. Now to de- 
scribe a sheep correctly is to be both true 
and accurate, and to say (or to imply) 
that most sheep are black is to be at once 
inaccurate and untrue. Let us suppose 
that a student hands in a paper on Emer- 
son in which the Over-Soul is correctly 
interpreted, but Emerson’s birth is as- 
signed to 1795. “The same paper is true 
and inaccurate; therefore truth and ac- 
curacy are different things’, exclaims the 
triumphant casuist. The answer to that 
is that it would be equally correct to say 
that the same paper was both true and 
untrue. The casuist should postpone his 
triumph until he can adduce a case in 
which the same statement, interpreted 
in the same sense, is both true and inac- 
curate. Presumably he will have to wait. 
People balk at the personal equation, but 
the utmost that the personal equation can 
do is to make objective truth and objec- 
tive accuracy equally impossible. The 
conditions simply reappear in a subjec- 
tive world. Prove that a man sees noth- 
ing. Let him paint what he thinks he 
sees. Prove that fifty men see fifty 
things. Let each paint what each thinks 
he sees. The model remains; the copy re- 
mains: and the likeness of the copy to the 
model which is the essense of the notion 
of truth, fact, and accuracy alike, re- 
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mains unaffected and unobscured by all 
these crowding difficulties and complica- 
tions. Let an artist by all means in all 
his portrayals sacrifice the truth that is 
worthless to the truth that helps, but let 
him not obscure a clear case and juggle 
an honest one by the manufacture of im- 
pertinent distinctions. 


O. W. FIRKINS 


Echoes of the Pilgrim 
Fathers’ Speech 


LeypEN DocuMENTS RELATING TO THE PILGRIM 
Faruers. Facsimile, Transcript, Transla- 
tion and Annotations by Dr. D. Plooy of 
Leyden and Dr. J. Rendel Harris of Man- 
chester. Leyden: E. J. Brill 


THREE UNKNOWN DocuUMENTs CONCERNING 
THE Pitcrim FATHERS IN HoLitanp. By A. 
Eekhof. The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff. 


LL those who are familiar with Dex- 
ter’s exhaustive account of the Eng- 

land and Holland of the Pilgrims must 
be aware of the surprising amount of 
documentary evidence which the archives 
of Amsterdam and Leyden had yielded 
him. The discovery of those records has 
cleared many obscure and doubtful mat- 
ters concerning John Robinson and his 
separatist community. Something of the 
exquisite pleasure which the finders of 
those documents felt may now be shared 
by all lovers of history and genealogical 
research. Although the facsimile’s pub- 
lished by Dr. Plooy and Dr. Rendel 
Harris do not reveal the handwriting or 
the signature of any Pilgrim Father, 
they yet give one the pleasant illusion 
of being for a moment in their presence, 
as they supply the bailiff or his clerk 
with the particulars which that worthy 
must know before he consents to unite 
Jack and Jill in wedlock. The Dutch 
bailiff was an inquisitive man. He in- 
sisted on the bride and bridegroom tell- 
ing him not only their own baptismal 
name but also those of their fathers, 
their handicraft, their dwelling place, 
their place of origin, and sometimes, 
when his curiosity so impelled him, cer- 
tain further particulars of minor im- 
portance. Thus were entered in the Ley- 
den betrothal book on January 27, 1612, 
“William White, woolcomber, bachelor 
from England, accompanied by William 
Jepson and Samuel Fuller his acquaint- 
ance, with Ann Fuller, spinster, also from 
England, accompanied by Rosamond Jep- 
son and Sarah Priest her acquaintances.” 
The clerk did not spell the woolcomber’s 
name White but With, which shows that 
he was aware of its meaning as he trans- 
lated it into Dutch. Jepson, by the 
same naturalizing process, became Jop- 
sen, i. e., Son of Job. In the case of 
the name Fuller, however, a different 
method was employed. Here it was the 
sound, not the meaning or what was 
taken as such, that guided the register- 


ing scribe. Samuel Folle is by the loss 
of an R estranged from his sister En 
Foller. The clerk probably gave a 
phonetically correct notation of the 
names as he heard them pronounced, re- 
gardless of the kinship between them 
which required similarity in spelling. 
The O in both spellings can only be ex- 
plained on the assumption that brother 
and sister did actually pronounce their 
name with that vowel sound. And En 
is not the Dutch equivalent of Ann but 
again the writer’s faithful reproduction 
of what he heard the English girl say. 
Thus the registrar’s imperfect knowledge 
or his ignorance of English can be turned 
to account by the philologist. By solely 
trusting to his ear he became the unin- 
tentional recorder of the Pilgrim Fath- 
ers’ living speech. 

These phonetic notations, though in- 
teresting to the philologist, make in some 
cases the identification of the persons re- 
ferred to a question of some difficulty, 
especially when the reference is still 
further obscured by the practice, then 
very common in Holland, of substituting 
a man’s or a girl’s patronymic for the 
family name. The Leyden betrothal book 
records on the last day of January, 1623, 
the name of a certain Samuel Tomasz, 
i. e., Samuel son of Thomas (the Z being 
an abbreviation of “zoon,’” the Dutch 
word for “son”’), who notified the 
magistrate of his intention to marry 
Lysbeth Symer (Elizabeth Seymour). 
This Samuel Tomasz must probably be 
identified with Samuel Nash, who is 
mentioned in a letter of Bradford in the 
new Goodyear documents. The puzzling 
reference to a certain Master William- 
son in the will of William Mullins who, 
near his death on board the Mayflower 
at Cape Cod, appointed him together 
with Governor Carver as his overseers, 
is another instance of this Dutch manner 
of nomenclature. In Mourt’s Relation 
there is a second reference to this mys- 
terious pilgrim: “Captain Standish and 
Master Williamson met the King (i. e., 
Massasoit) at the brook.” This man was 
neither the super-cargo of the ship, nor 
Allerton, as has been suggested, but no 
less a person than Master Brewster, who 
may have deliberately adopted that name 
for the voyage in order to avoid arrest 
by the agents of the British Government 
either at Delftshaven or at Southampton. 
For though King James had consented 
to the departure of the Pilgrims, he did 
not mean to give Brewster a passport. 
The patronymic which in Holland, 
scarcely with his approval, had been 
given him as an alternative surname, be- 
came a convenient disguise on his voy- 
age to the new world. 

The Pilgrims were not the only Eng- 
lish people then living in Leyden. There 
was an English church in that city when 
Robinson arrived, of which Mr. Hugh 
Goodyear was pastor from 1617 until 


1661. It was non-Episcopal and non-Con- 
formist and, having been acknowledged 
by the State, enjoyed the same privileges 
as the Dutch Reformed Church. It is 
necessary to stress this last point, as it 
helps to solve all doubt as to whether 
the names in the city’s betrothal books 
may all be ascribed to members of Robin- 
son’s congregation. Those brides and 
bridegrooms who belonged to the Re- 
formed Church, whether the Dutch or 
the English, were not compelled to appear 
before the magistrates. Their banns 
were published in the church and there 
their marriage was concluded. To the 
Pilgrims, on the other hand, marriage 
was not a sacrament but a civil act, and 
it is their names alone which are re- 
corded in the city’s betrothal books. 
When William Bradford married his 
girl bride Dorothy May, whose tragic 
death by drowning at Cape Cod is well 
known to all who are familiar with the 
Pilgrims’ story, they did not personally 
appear before the Leyden magistrates, 
but on their account, say the records, 
“attestation was delivered.” Dorothy 
May was a resident of Amsterdam, and 
it is from the Register of Baptisms, 
Marriages, and Burials in the Amster- 
dam Archives that the editors have re- 
produced the following interesting entry: 


Appeared William Bradford from Auster- 
field, fustian worker, aged 23 years, dwelling in 
Leyden, where the banns are imposed upon 
him, declared to have no parents, on the one 
side, and Dorothy May, aged 16 years, from 
Wisbech in England (5 years), dwelling on the 
Niewendyk, assisted by Henry May, on the 
other side . . . and declared that they were 
betrothed and bound to each other with faith, 
asking their three Sunday proclamations, in 
order to solemnize after them the aforesaid 
faith and to carry out in all, as far as else no 
lawful hindrance may happen. And because they 
in truth declared that they were free persons 
and were not related to each other in blood 

by which a Christian marriage might be 
hindered, the banns have been ree to 
them. 
The volume, which is published under the 
auspices of the Netherlands America In- 
stitute, is a fine specimen of the printer’s 
art worthy of the precious documents and 
the scholarship which it embodies. As a 
monumental contribution to the Pilgrim 
Fathers’ Tercentenary it deserves a place 
in every public library of this country. 

Mr. Eekhof’s booklet forms an interest- 
ing supplement to the larger work of 
Dr. Plooy and Dr. Rendel Harris. The 
three documents to which the title re- 
fers are (1) a contract bearing the sig- 
natures of John Robinson, to whom an- 
other than the one here published was 
formerly erroneously ascribed, of 
Thomas Brewer, and of William Jepson. 
(2) a deed bearing the signature of 
William Bradford drawn up shortly be- 
fore his departure from Leyden, and (8) 
the last will and testament of Bridget 
Robinson, the pastor’s widow, dated 1648. 
The facsimiles are accompanied by Eng- 
lish translations and preceded by an in- 
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teresting introduction, the English of 
which is, unfortunately, not above re- 
proach. 


A. J. BARNOUW 


Garneau’s ‘“‘Canada’”’ 


FRANGOIS-XAVIER GARNEAU. Histoire du Can- 
ada. Cinquiéme édition, revue, annotée et 
publiée. . par son petit-fils Hector Gar- 
neau. Tome II. Paris: Librairie Félix 
Alcon, 

ERHAPS no stronger symptom of 

Canada’s growth in national pride 

and self-consciousness is to be found 
than the cultivation of Canadian history 
within the Dominion. Such encyclopedic 
works as “The Makers of Canada,” 
“Canada and Its Provinces,’ each in 
twenty-two volumes, the “Chronicles of 
Canada” in thirty-two, the publications 
of the Champlain Society, the Transac- 
tions of the Royal Society, the growth 
of organizations for the study of local 
history, a quarterly review for the same 
purpose, as well as a multitude of sepa- 
rate studies, monographs, biographies, 
town, district, family histories in Eng- 
lish and French testify to the interest, 
both scholarly and popular, of Canadians 
in their country and their past. But 
naturally little is known of this activity 
outside the borders of Canada. 

Of the French histories, the most 
notable in its origin and influence is 
Garneau’s “Histoire du Canada.” It has 
gone through five editions. It has had 
the honor, most unusual for the work of 
a French-Canadian, of being translated 
into English. It is recognized as an au- 
thority by Dussieux, Rameau, and Park- 
man. To its influence must be credited 
the growth of national feeling among 
the French themselves, and their first 
literary movement, the Quebec school, in- 
cluding the works of Crémazie, Fréchette, 
and Le May. It has, in fact, attained to 
the dignity of a classic, and now it has 
been edited, as befits its reputation, with 
Benedictine thoroughness. Thanks to 
the pious care of the author’s grandson, 
the original value of the work has been 
greatly enhanced. Missing passages in 
the text have been replaced. A wealth 
of foot-notes underpinning the text 
brings the results of the most modern 
researches to the support of the original. 
Type, page, paper represent the best 
Parisian taste in bookmaking. This fifth 
edition is, in a word, definitive. 

Garneau was born at Quebec in 1809, 
the son of a poor artisan. After obtain- 
ing some elementary education, he was 
offered the advantages of the regular 
classical and philosophical course in a 
collége, on condition of becoming a 
priest; but the price was too great to 
pay. At sixteen he entered the office 
of a Scottish lawyer in his native city. 
Stung by the taunt of an English fellow 
clerk that the French-Canadians had no 
history, he declared his intention of writ- 


ing their history, and he kept his word. 


He began at once to collect his materials. 


In 1831 he made his pilgrimage to Paris, 
and, while in London on his way home, 
obtained a post as secretary to a French- 
Canadian politician there, which he held 
for three years. His visit to Europe 
coincided with the agitation for Reform 
in England, and the first years of Louis 
Philippe’s reign. He profited by his op- 
portunity to study English and French 
institutions at first hand, and to pursue 
his historical researches in the libraries 
and museums, 


On his return to Canada, he was made 
translator to the Legislature of Lower 
Canada, and, later, secretary to the 
municipal council of Quebec, posts which 
gave him the leisure necessary for the 
composition of his history. The first 
volume appeared in 1845, the second in 
the year following, and the third in 1848. 
Beginning with the discovery of 
America, Garneau brings the story of 
Canada down to the important date 1792, 
when, by the Constitutional Act, French 
Canada was divided from English 
Canada and each was given a separate 
Government. 

In 1852, Garneau published the second 
edition of his history. In the interim, 
he had studied O’Callaghan’s “Docu- 
mentary History of New York,” and, by 
its light, he improved and corrected his 
first essay. He now continued his history 
to the year 1840, when the Canadas were 
again united under one Government. The 
third edition appeared in 1859. The fol- 
lowing year Andrew Bell published an 
English translation in three volumes at 
Montreal. He took naive liberties with 
the text, amending, suppressing, expand- 
ing, “‘to meet the reasonable expectations 
(but not to flatter the prejudices) of 
Anglo-Canadian readers.” Garneau was 
anything but pleased. 

Undertaken as a reply to an affront, 
Garneau’s history is inevitably “a work 
of defence and attack.” Casgrain 
praises its “élan d’enthousiasme patri- 
otique,” the thrill of patriotic fervor 
which runs through its pages. And it is 
a curious trait of the enigmatic passion 
called patriotism that the patriot cannot 
love his own country without hating 
some other. Whenever the two Powers 
are in conflict, a Frenchman must 
take the side of France against 
England. Besides, Garneau wrote his 
history during the tragic episode of 
Papineau’s futile rebellion and its bitter 
aftermath. As a result, Garneau has 
passages so unpleasing to English sensi- 
bilities that Bell is not content to trans- 
late, he must edit him. The anti-English 
views of Garneau find sharper expression 
in Fréchette’s “Légende d’un Peuple,” 
which is a favorite prize-book throughout 
Quebec. Bibaud, who preceded Garneau, 
is blamed by the French for his Eng- 
lish leanings. But impartial history is 


as good as impossible. All deductions 
made, Garneau must always rank as an 
authority. His work has stood the test 
of time. It belongs to the school of 
Thierry and Guizot. Abbé Ray thinks 
that “the philosophy of Garneau is not 
always very safe . . . he sometimes al- 
lowed theories derived from French lib- 
eralism to find their way into his work— 
for example, the principle of the absolute 
freedom of conscience,’—an objection 
which will not find many echoes outside 
of Quebec. 


ARCHIBALD MACMECHAN 


Tricks and Trophies 


Tue VetveT Brack. By Richard Washburn 
Child. New York: E. P. Dutton & Com- 
pany. 

ORIGINAL SINNERS. By Henry W. Nevinson. 
New York: B. W. Huebsch. 

“Fok.” By Victor Murdock. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 

Propte. By Pierre Hamp. Authorized trans- 
lation by James Whitall. New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Company. 

HE author of the tales collected in 
4 “The Velvet Black” is an expert per- 
former of the short story as a trick or 
stunt. He knows and observes the es- 
tablished rules of the American game. 
He is a master of orderly climax, of per- 
fected dilemma, of deft dénouement and 
the knockout punch. For the rest, he 
deals in two popular articles: the com- 
forting virtue of the vicious, and the de- - 
light of horror at a safe remove. The 
picturesque, catlike, and magnanimous 
crook is his favorite hero; we have met 
the gentleman before, and his adroitness 
and sentimentality offer at most a famil- 
iar pleasure to those of us who love to 
commit crime vicariously without sin. 
Mr. Child’s eminence lies elsewhere: as 
a distinguished specialist in horror, and 
especially the horror of the dark. “The 
darkness was bottomless, soft, finely pow- 
dered and noiseless. She leaned on one 
elbow, staring vainly, as one buried in 
soot or in the center of a universe of 
lightless nothing.” So begins the title 
story, which, like most of the other tales, 
turns upon a struggle in the night, the 
enclosed, tangible, and breathless night 
of a city dwelling. In such darkness a 
revolver shot casts “a red-and-silver spit- 
ting streak, which rips through the 
velvet black,” leaving no trail behind. . . 
“The dark quivered with it as a jelly 
might quiver; but the cube of still sooty 
nothingness which fitted snugly within 
the fall four walls choked the crash of the 
revolver . . .” For its unique varia- 
tions upon this theme the book offers 
the horror-loving reader (with inevitable 
reminders of Poe and Bierce) a fillip if 
not an actual thrill. 

Mr. Nevinson has an Englishman’s un- 
accountable carelessness about that 
“structure of the short story” which is 
our accepted idol. Goodness knows if he 
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has ever heard of any other than the 
London Punch, or cares whether he is 
turning out a story or only a sketch. 
Two of the tales here collected are al- 
most shipshape enough to pass muster 
in an American magazine; but I suspect 
it is an accident, I do not feel that the 
writer has any particular will or con- 
science in the matter. The truth is, he 
uses the form of brief narrative not to 
get effects but for an informal expres- 
sion of his criticism of life—or, if the 
worn phrase offend, for the lighter in- 
terpretation of his own nature and of 
human nature. He speaks with the 
mellow satirical accent of an Englishman 
equally versed in affairs and the humani- 
ties. In “Pongo’s Illusion” there is a 
sharper note than, since Swift, British 
amenity has been wont to countenance. 
Even here, though, the burden is not so 
much man’s vileness as the folly of his 
pretensions to something approximating 
divine perfection or perfectability. Nero 
and Kit Sly, Jenkins the schoolmaster, 
Pongo the chimpanzee, Cranbrook, M. 
P., Jim the brutal fisherman and Di- 
ocletian the polished emperor, are all of 
the same clay (so runs the theme) ; and 
we can only make the best of them and 
of ourselves in what is at all events the 
best world we know of. If our common 
share of original sin is the revealing 
touch of nature—so be it. 

The common nature of humanity is be- 
hind Mr. Murdock’s title. Most people 
are “just folks” when you get to know 
them. But these are special folks—the 
folks of his boyhood in Wichita, Kansas; 
the folks of a typical midland town in 
the eighties and nineties, salient figures 
in a community animated by a self-con- 
scious vigor and determination. Such 
was their special bond—made them some- 
thing more than “just folks”—their faith 
in a little spot of prairie and their vision 
of its future. We in the East smile at 
the “boom” spirit and methods of those 
and later days. Mr. Murdock exalts 
them. He records a period of wild “real 
estate” speculation and inflation in 
Wichita, duly followed by a crash which 
“ruined” many citizens and set the civic 
clock back for many years. But this 
was an incident. The pioneer spirit, the 
ardor of the tree-feller and soil-breaker, 
has been often celebrated. Mr. Mur- 
dock’s paean is for the town-maker, the 
ant-man. The folks of his memory “were 
a generation of builders. It was their 
religion to build. They exacted one 
fealty of everybody—faith in the vision. 
The greater the faith, the greater the 
builder. I have never met in the world 
since any enthusiasm for anything which 
showed this unanimity. It was bread 
and drink to every soul in that prairie 
town.” Hence the solidarity of the folks 
described in the fifty sketches which 
follow. Professedly sketches they are, 
with the defect that many of them are 


so neatly turned as to rouse suspicion 
that the instinct of the old newspaper 
man may have unconsciously heightened 
their patness and completion. Certainly 
the hand of the reporter works with 
monotonous brilliancy in these pages, and 
not without lapses into the lingo of 
sheer journalese. There is so much solid 
matter in the book, we are fain to take 
it as the honest if highly-colored evidence 
of an idealist rather than as the work 
of a clever sentimentalist with an eye for 
the picturesque in his own past. 


The English version of Pierre Hamp’s 
“Gens” is excellent as English, and has 
an interesting Introduction by Elizabeth 
Shepley Sergeant, who seems to have 
known Hamp in war-time France, “the 
father of a sizable French family whom 
one saw in 1917-1919 rising at five and 
writing till ten, before proceeding to 
his day’s work of settling disputes be- 
tween the workmen and the Munitions 
Ministry.” He has written a book or 
two since the war which we shall doubt- 
less get in time. This book was done 
and was all ready to publish before the 
war. 

The author’s Preface, which is new, re- 
veals more of the man than the Intro- 
duction. It is chiefly an attack on, or 
dismissal of, the professional man of 
letters, or at least the man who makes a 
business of literature. “To amuse one- 
self at the game of writing is a senile 
occupation; let us try to say the things 
that must be said, or be silent.” The 
art of writing (Hamp avoids the phrase) 
is another matter: “Let the writings of 
those who have loved beautiful French 
be forgiven them, but may contempt be 
heaped upon those who string words to- 
gether as a support for their pride, and 
carelessly turn out books in the hope of 
securing a fleeting success and some 
small profit.” The animated develop- 
ments of this theme which follow sud- 
denly resolve into a closing major chord: 
“Writers who mix Holy Water or petrol 
with their ink, to suit the rage of the 
moment, prove themselves out of pace 
with the times. And now, when people 
are hoping to be saved by Labor, Art 
has scarcely begun to reflect it. Wor- 
shippers of Beauty, Mysticism, and Mil- 
itarism have sung their songs of Love, 
of Religion, and of War. Who will sing 
to-day of the splendors of Labor to the 
nations of Industry, and of the contest 
for wealth, into which is poured the 
strength of men, and whence comes their 
inevitable misery?” In the tales and 
sketches which make up the book we 
find, not an exaltation of the proletariat, 
but a celebration of the beauty of labor, 
of the craftmanship which, in so far as 
it is sound and honest, deserves its share 
of man’s worship and of man’s re- 
wards. 


H. W. BoYNToON 


The Run of the Shelves 


HERE are no stronger individualists 

than the artistic temperaments. The 
very essence of their life is self-expres- 
sion, and though their adherence to the 
theories or the style of a group makes 
it possible to write of artists collectively, 
no true appreciation of their work is 
possible unless it is studied also as an 
independent growth evolved from the in- 
nate creative impulse. Each individual 
artist’s place within the group is de- 
termined by what he is as he stands 
alone. A just recognition of this truth 
led Mr. William Yarrow and Mr. Louis 
Bouché to start “The American Art 
Library” (Boni & Liveright), which is 
planned as a series of monographs on the 
lives and the wuvre of American artists, 
supplemented by reproductions of their 
most characteristic works. The editors 
claim to have made a carefully selected 
group of painters and sculptors repre- 
senting all tendencies of modern art. The 
two volumes announced for 1921 will deal 
with the painter Robert Henri and the 
sculptor Paul H. Manship. The under- 
taking deserves the hearty support of all 
Americans who take an interest in the 
art of their country and recognize the 
desirability of familiarizing the public 
with one of the chief manifestations of 
the national genius. 


Mr. Arthur Symons’s “Baudelaire: A 
Study” (Dutton) will not greatly advance 
either our knowledge of Baudelaire or 
our esteem for Mr. Symons. It shows of 
course ability, but ability in the books 
of our time consorts with all degrees of 
value. It shows abundant knowledge; 
the author indeed is so much an inmate 
of his subject that he is apt to forget 
that his readers are visitors. The critic 
likes the vicinity, the aura, of the poet, 
and in these dreamy and desultory pages 
it seems as if he watched Baudelaire’s 
face grow dim and clear alternately in 
the mingled vapors of their pipes. Mr. 
Symons is contemplative rather than ar- 
ticulate and his speech rather intimates 
than affirms. In much that he says the 
method is either absent or inscrutable, 
and inscrutability in method is prac- 
tically another name for absence. Some- 
times the criticism merges into poetry 
very much as if the solid which contains 
and defines a liquid should itself be 
liquified. There is little marrow in these 
pages for the reader who desires both 
clearness and novelty. Many of the opin- 
ions avoid the commonplace only through 
the richness or subtlety of the diction, 
and relapse into commonplace in the 
reader’s memory the moment that protec- 
tive vesture is withdrawn. The sympathy 
in which Mr. Symons abounds is com- 
monly invaluable to a critic. But with an 
abnormal poet, criticism’s most delicate 
task is to assess the amount and nature of 
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the abnormality, and the sympathy which 
is the outgrowth of the critic’s partici- 
pation in the abnormal is as likely to 
prove an obstruction as a help. If your 
timepiece has lost its reckoning as you 
traveled eastward to the land of mir- 
ages, opiates, and houris, the last watch 
by which to correct its aberrations would 
be the watch of a fellow-passenger. In 
language Mr. Symons has reached the 
point where he thinks that perfidy to 
English is fidelity to style. He writes 
“This I ignore,” meaning “This I do not 
know.” Perhaps that little barbarism is 
typical of the Nemesis that lies in wait 
for Mr. Symons and his kind. They be- 
gin by “ignoring” things in the English 
sense and end by “ignoring” them in 
the French. 


That Napoleon was something more 
than a military leader will be recognized 
by any who has carefully studied his 
career and character. As the bas-re- 
liefs round his tomb in the Invalides re- 
mind us, he was a man of many parts. 
And although to claim for him the title 
of a great writer would evidently be ab- 
surd, yet his proclamations to his armies 
are often of real eloquence, and echo the 
literary tastes of his leisured years of 
youth. At this epoch, as everyone is 
aware, he was not only a great reader, 
but an occasional writer. Many of these 
early efforts have been from time to time 
unearthed and republished, but are 
principally interesting as_ historical 
curiosities, bearing, as the majority of 
them do, on political or semi-political 
questions of a now far distant age. Had 
he written fiction, would he have be- 
come a popular author? Up to the pres- 
ent, the question was difficult to decide. 
Judging from one short story (“The 
Masked Prophet’), practically the only 
effort of this kind that has been re- 
printed hitherto, the answer would seem 
to be in the negative. 

We are now better placed to form a 
judgment, thanks to a curious accident. 
A Polish writer, in the course of his- 
torical researches in the library of a 
Posnanian mansion, came across a few 
pages of the almost illegible hand-writ- 
ing of the future Emperor. These have 
been reproduced and commented upon by 
M. Cahuet in a French illustrated 
weekly. The mere fact of the discovery 
of such a manuscript would in itself be 
noteworthy, but this fragment is espe- 
cially interesting as presenting, in fic- 
tional form, one of the incidents of the 
author’s early life. In 1795, Napoleon 
met for the first time his new sister-in- 
law, Désirée Clary, fresh from school, 
and an affection sprang up between the 
young general, then well under thirty, 
and this mere girl in her middle teens. 
The romance was short-lived. Napoleon 
made a more ambitious marriage. Dé- 
sirée subsequently became the wife of 


Bernadotte, and her descendants still sit 
on the throne of Sweden. The Emperor 
was sponsor to her son Oscar. The ro- 
mance of “Elisson and Eugénie” was 
probably written before Napoleon’s mar- 
riage, and has some interest, in spite of 
its incomplete state, as an historical docu- 
ment. The portraits of the young ambi- 
tious warrior, the young girl, and her 
elder sister, are sketched in unmistakable 
fashion. Their marriage, the departure 
of the officer for the field of battle, his 
unfortunate mistake in asking a com- 
rade, going home on leave, to call on his 
anxious wife and console her loneliness, 
his suspicions confirmed, his death in 
battle, where he intentionally throws 
himself into the thickest of the fights 
and finds the fate he seeks, are the 
purely imaginative part of the work. The 
style is evidently modeled on that of the 
Emperor’s favorite authors, the leading 
novelists of the period preceding the one 
to which he gave his name. 


The economic resurgence of the South 
has been accompanied with a literary 
and scholarly revival of great interest 
and significance. In the field of history 
particularly this revival is noticeable, for 
Southern scholars form one of the 
strongest and most deserving schools in 
America to-day, and by their researches 
they are causing revisions of our former 
interpretations of the part their home- 
land has played in America’s past. 
Among these scholars of the New South 
Archibald Henderson must be reckoned to 
be one of the foremost. He has for many 
years been known to the reading public 
by his exhaustive study of Bernard Shaw, 
but his more recent excursions into the 
field of Southwestern history are prob- 
ably familiar to a smaller number, since 
his essays have been buried in the pages 
of scientific journals. He now comes out 
of the obscurity of science and offers to 
the public a book on “The Conquest of 
the Old Southwest: The Romantic Story 
of the Early Pioneers into Virginia, The 
Carolinas, Tennessee, and Kentucky, 
1740-1790 (Century Co.). The author 
became interested in his historical prob- 
lem because of his descent from one of 
the notable figures in Southwestern his- 
tory, Richard Henderson, the founder of 
Transylvania, now Kentucky. In the pur- 
suit of knowledge concerning this an- 
cestor, Mr. Henderson has collected a 
mass of material, hitherto unknown to 
historians, and has in several important 
essays been able to reinterpret the whole 
episode. This piece of research is the 
centre of his present narrative, and he 
has thrown a flood of new light on the 
movement westward from North Caro- 
lina. For an excellent interpretation of 
the spirit of the frontier, for a knowledge 
of the politics playing around the forma- 
tion of the Transylvania enterprise, for 
an account of the Indian wars of the 





period covered, the book can be highly 
recommended and it should be used to 
correct the errors of Roosevelt’s ‘“Win- 
ning of the West.” 

There is one important limitation to 
the praise of the work. Its title implies 
a history of the Old Southwest, and even 
its sub-title indicates that the author 
has attempted to broaden the field of his 
earlier studies; but he has not fulfilled 
this expectation. The centre of the west- 
ern movement of this period lay in 
Virginia and Pennsylvania, and an his- 
torian who devotes so few pages to the 
important western events occurring in 
these colonies as does Professor Hender- 
son can not tell a comprehensive story of 
the Old Southwest. Interesting as his 
narrative is, it leaves the reader, there- 
fore, with a sense of disappointment. 
The story of the conquest of the Old 
Southwest is still to be written. 


Avrom Barnett’s “Foundations of 
Feminism” (Robert M. McBride & Co.), 
makes a brief but comprehensive survey 
of his theme, adding a full bibliography. 
We have to do with a very cautious and 
sceptical book. Indeed its chief merit is 
to show how most current arguments for 
and against feminism, whether biological 
or sociological, have been colored by 
prejudice. A woman carries a certain 
physiological handicap, how much we 
don’t know. Her mental handicap the 
author ascribes wholly to her history and 
surroundings. As to variability, by the 
mere mathematics of generation, she 
should be more variable and hence more 
adaptable than man. Feminism, however, 
is based solely on woman’s desire for a 
larger and freer life. This speaks 
through all the otherwise discordant 
voices of her champions. The movement 


-is entirely analogous to the labor move- 


ment, the element of sex in it being more 
or less transitory and adventitious. Mr. 
Barnett thus is an orthodox feminist, 
though he repudiates many of the cus- 
tomary arguments for the cause. He 
foresees great social changes due to the 
emancipation of women, but prudently 
declines to commit himself to details. He 
assumes optimistically that, woman’s 
economic independence assured, marriage 
and motherhood will nicely take care of 
themselves. Much of the prospect seems 
to us overhopeful. Sex differences are not 
explained away by the fact that they 
have often been undefined or ill-defined. 
The problem is less simple than it is 
made to appear. Still gratitude is due for 
a moderate and well-informed book on a 
subject which has commonly been pro- 
ductive of opposing bigotries and par- 
tisanship. 


.We Americans are probably the most 
badged and rosetted people in the world, 
and the World War has further enriched 
our breasts, lapels, and even necks with 
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many badges, ribbons, and medals quite 
unknown to the general. Thus the big 
octavo “Orders Decorations and Insignia 
Military and Civil,” by Col. Robert E. 
Wylie (Putnam), meets a real need. 
There is a brief sketch of the history of 
orders and decorations, and numerous 
color plates of the insignia awarded dur- 
ing the late war. Here only the Allies 
are considered. Hence the book is not a 
complete register. It will, however, ex- 
plain all decorations which the average 
American is likely to want explained. It 
also will help out the bewildered pos- 
sessor of numerous decorations, telling 
him when and how to wear them. This 
is really difficult lore—to wear decora- 
tions out of their due order and pre- 
cedence is worse than sporting brown 
shoes with evening dress, since interna- 
tional offense may be given. In all these 
intricacies Col. Wylie is a clear and 
kindly guide. It is evident that he could 
not include the innumerable private in- 
signia, most of which are of small hon- 
orific value. He might reasonably have 
made an exception for the ribbon of the 
American Institute of Arts and Letters 
and the rosette of the Academy, since 
these are occasionally awarded in an hon- 
orary way to foreigners. 


In Arnold Bennett’s “Body and Soul” 
(Doran) there is a charlatan who under- 
takes to transport souls from one body 
to another. The occultism, however, in 
this play is not only spurious but in- 
essential. It serves merely as prelude 
and excuse for one of those very ordinary 
exchanges of parts between the great 
lady and the small which hundreds of 
witless plays have engineered without aid 
or comfort from the supernatural. The 
situations are too complex and too ob- 
trusive for a play which is at heart in- 
different to situation, and the smart- 
ness of the make-believe great lady in 
giving away the real great lady’s entire 
fortune in ostentatious benefactions will 
find critics as well as admirers. The 
penniless aristocrat, whose lover, among 
other incidentals, has been appropriated 
by her impersonator, goes to America 
where her thirst for publicity may glut 
itself in the delivery of lectures. The 
play is actable, and the observer in Mr. 
Bennett commands perennial respect. 
But human nature is maligned by the 
removal of the proper temperings and 
contrasts. Flare in the aristocracy is 
supported by flare in the middle class; 
sham in the capital is upheld by sham in 
the provinces. The play comes finally to 
absorb a good deal of the trashiness 
which it reflects. There is no soul in 
“Body and Soul.” If we admit the thesis 
of Mr. Bennett’s charlatan that the same 
body may be occupied by various souls 
as successive tenants, Mr. Bennett’s play 
is a “body” or tenement with “To Let” 
inscribed above its portal. 
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The $230,000,000 Railroad 
Bond Issue 


FEW days ago the Burlington Joint 
Bonds were refunded by the issue 
of $230,000,000 new bonds to take the 
place of the bonds issued twenty years 
ago. The operation, small in size com- 
pared with the kind of financing done 
during the war with Government bonds, 
was, in point of fact, considering the cir- 
cumstances of the time, a large one and 
many difficulties had to be overcome in 
carrying it to a successful conclusion. It 
was the first really large railroad bond 
issue, permission for which had to be ob- 
tained from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. It was floated at a time 
when the investment market was just 
emerging from a financial crisis of the 
first magnitude and at a time of unex- 
ampled confusion and depression in rail- 
road affairs. In face of these difficulties 
the bankers did their work in good style, 
and the operation will probably be re- 
membered by the present generation in 
Wall Street as marking a turn in the 
financial tide and the beginning of better 
things. 

But what a flood of memories it brings 
to those of us who remember out of our 
own experience the days in which the 
bonds now refunded were born! Twenty 
years is not so very long a time in the life 
even of man. In Wall Street it is equiv- 
alent to a geologic period. A man, for 
instance, might well remember the days 
when Wall Street concerned itself chiefly 
with what Mr. Gould or Mr. Vanderbilt 
were supposed to be saying or doing and 
when rate cutting was the routine of rail- 
road life, and yet be ineligible for Senior 
Golf on the ground of immaturity—and 
the present writer can prove it. Even in 
1901, the days of Mr. Gould and trunk- 
line rate wars were as remote as the 
days of the Revolutionary War. In like 
manner, the Northern Pacific panic of 
May 9, 1901, is to the present generation 
about on a par with the battle of Gettys- 
burg; they know that both happened but 
that is all. Not so with the men whose 
business experience in the financial dis- 
trict includes those days. It may be that 
men are apt as they grow older to err 
somewhat in perspective when they think 
of the past and to generate something of 
a legendary atmosphere around the men 
of their time and their deeds. With all 
allowances for such a tendency—if there 
is one—it would be difficult to deny that 
the panic of May 9, 1901, was the result 
of a battle of Titans. Quicquid delirant 
reges plectuntur Achivi! 

In 1900, at the time of Mr. McKinley’s 
re-election, the United States was in full 
momentum of genuine prosperity. Stock 
speculation which had blazed up in the 


famous “Trust boom” of 1899 had been 
checked by the Boer War but was strain- 
ing at the leash and ready to break 
bounds: Hill and Harriman were at 
handigrips for mastery in the West—Hill 
secure in control of the Northern Pacific 
and the Great Northern and Harriman 
unchallenged dictator of the Union 
Pacific system with the full confidence of 
his allies and connections in the Vander- 
bilt roads. Early in 1901, Hill, with Mr. 
J. Pierpont Morgan, went to the owners 
of large interests in the Chicago-Mil- 
waukee and St. Paul railroad and offered 
to buy control of the property. The offer 
was refused. Hill wanted a Chicago con- 
nection for his allied systems and he 
wanted a footing in the tier of Western 
States lying south of his bailiwick. Fail- 
ing to secure the St. Paul road, he de- 
termined to get the Chicago-Burlington 
and Quincy, and in the middle of Febru- 
ary, 1901, he set about it. He knew, and 
Mr. Morgan knew, that to purchase con- 
trol of that company through the stock 
market was not possible; the stock was 
too widely scattered and too strongly 
held to permit of its being acquired in 
that way. There was only one way to do 
it and that was by an open offer to the 
general body of stockholders of terms so 
liberal that they would be generally ac- 
ceptable. The terms fixed were a pur- 
chase of the stock at $200 per share pay- 
able in bonds jointly and severally guar- 
anteed by the Northern Pacific and Great 
Nortnern road and further secured by a 
pledge of the stock so acquired as col- 
lateral. When Hill and Morgan made 
up their minds to buy the Burlington 
road in the middle of February, the stock 
was selling in the market at about $140 
per share. Some $10,000,000 or so of the 
stock were bought in the open market 
during the following few weeks, causing 
an advance in the price to about $190 
per share; the principal holders of the 
stock agreed to accept the terms offered, 
and, in response to a public offer to all 
stockholders of $200 per share in bonds 
for their stock, a great majority of the 
outstanding capital stock was acquired 
by May. The effect of the transaction 
was an orgy of stock speculation in gen- 
eral which was fanned to fury by the 
simultaneous formation of the United 
States Steel Corporation. 

As soon as Harriman learned of the 
Hill-Morgan plans for Burlington, he de- 
manded on behalf of Union Pacific a 
share in the Burlington purchase. His 
demand was refused. Thereupon, he de- 
termined to strike directly at the heart 
of the matter, and set out to purchase 
control of Northern Pacific. Northern 
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Pacific had two classes of stock at that 
time, common and preferred. Harriman 
and his bankers, Messrs. Kuhn, Loeb & 
Company, commenced to buy both stocks, 
and the first warning that something ab- 
normal was happening was when North- 
ern Pacific preferred stock, returning 4 
per cent. dividends only, rose to the 
neighborhood of par. At what point 
Messrs. Hill and Morgan became aware 
of what was afoot is not a matter of 
record; suffice it to say that in the early 
days of May the matter resolved itself 
into a scramble for both stocks of the 
Northern Pacific. The Street by this 
time was reveling in activity and excite- 
ment never before and never since 
equaled. Transactions on the Stock Ex- 
change were running at the rate of about 
three million a day, for not merely was 
there a wild railroad speculation in 
progress but the United States Steel Cor- 
poration was in process of birth. Per- 
haps the best idea of the psychology of 
the times may be gathered from a re- 
mark attributed—whether rightly or 
wrongly—to Mr. Morgan himself, in re- 
sponse to misgivings uttered by’ some of 
the old-fashioned denizens of the district 
—“It is a new era and statistics don’t 
count.” Mr. Morgan may not have said 
it but it was something which might have 
been said by anybody at that time, for it 
can not be doubted that so far as the 
community in general was concerned it 
had lost temporarily its sense of propor- 
tion. 

A corner in Northern Pacific developed 
on Tuesday, May 7. After the close of 
business on that day, Northern Pacific 
stock lent at a premium of $3 per share. 
The panic came on Thursday. There is no 
need to recite its details but it may be 
profitable to note the consequences of the 
contest from which the panic was born. 
Harriman failed to secure contro! of the 
Northern Pacific road because he owned 
a majority of the preferred stock of 
Northern Pacific but a minority of the 
common. Hill, representing control of a 
majority of the common and minority of 
the preferred, exercised the right of the 
common stockholders to redeem the pre- 
ferred stock at par, leaving him in con- 
trol of a majority of the resulting cap- 
ital stock. He formed the Northern Se- 
curities Corporation, but the Government 
indicted it under the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Law and forced its dissolution. It 
is not to be doubted that the episode was 
one of the main factors in bringing about 
the various amendments of 1906 and 
1910 to the Interstate Commerce law by 
which the Commission secured complete 
control over railroad rates and, therefore, 
over railroads themselves. Nor can it be 
doubted that the formation of the North- 
ern Securities Corporation awoke public 
opinion in general to the potentialities 
of centralized control through holding 
companies of interests, railroad and 


otherwise, upon a colossal scale and that 
to this awakening of public opinion and 
interest must be attributed the series of 
actions taken by the Department of Jus- 
tice against some of the most important 
corporations in the country. 

How fast and how far we have moved 
since 1901 can easily be seen by imagin- 
ing what would happen if any interest or 
group of interests were to attempt to- 
day to repeat the “Burlington purchase” 
as it was done twenty years ago. In those 
days, railroad bond issues could be made 


* and sold almost in a few days; the experi- 


ence of the bankers with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in connection 
with the “Burlington refunding” bonds 
may, in this sense, be contrasted with, let 
us say, Mr. Harriman’s use of the first 
of the Union Pacific convertible bonds in 
1901 or the issue of the original Burling- 
ton joints in the same year! 

The Titans of those spacious days are 
dead—Hill, Morgan, Harriman, Jacob 
Schiff, Strathcona, Mountstephen, Van 
Horne—and those days are “one with 
Nineveh and Tyre.” 

T. F. W. 


Divorce Plays on the 
London Stage 


HEN divorce was first legalized in 
France, many people prophesied 
that the drama would be paralyzed, since 
it found most of its motives in the in- 
dissolubility of marriage. Never was 
prophecy so futile. The new law made 
the fortune of a score of vaudevillists, 
with Alexandre Bisson, author of “Les 
Surprises du Divorce,” at their head. In 
England there has been no new law of 
divorce, but the defects of the existing 
law have recently been the subject of an 
enquiry, which has no doubt brought the 
matter uppermost in the minds of many 
of our playwrights. Be the reason what 
it may, the London stage is flooded with 
divorce plays. There are no fewer than 
four running at the present moment, in 
which the question is regarded from as 
many different points of view. 

By far the most serious, and by far 
the best, is “A Bill of Divorcement,” 
written by the lady whose pen-name is 
Miss Clemence Dane—the authoress of 
two remarkable novels, “Regiment of 
Women” and “Legend.” This is her first 
essay in drama, and a better first play I 
do not remember. We are asked to im- 
agine ourselves in the year 1933, and to 
assume that the recommendations of the 
recent Royal Commission have been given 
effect in law, so that incurable lunacy is 
a ground for divorce. The whole action 
passes in a single day—Christmas Day as 
it happens. Mrs. Margaret Fairfield, 
when quite a girl, contracted a hasty 
war-marriage with a young officer whom 








she scarcely knew. He very soon went to 
the front, and he never saw the daugh- 
ter who was born to them; for he re- 
turned from the war a mental wreck, and 
had at once to be placed under restraint. 
Now the daughter, Sydney, has grown up 
—she is seventeen—and the mother has, 
after a long struggle with herself and 
her relatives, availed herself of the law 
which enables a wife, after five years, to 
obtain a divorce from an insane husband. 
She is, in a few days, going to marry a 
man who is devoted to her, Gray Mere- 
dith. Her daughter, a young woman of 
the most modern type, entirely approves 
of this proceeding, which is bitterly op- 
posed by her husband’s aunt, a sour and 
pietistic old maid, who lives with them. 
When I add that Miss Sydney is half- 
engaged to Kit Pumphrey, the son of the 
local parson, you are in full possession 
of the state of affairs when the curtain 
rises. 

Margaret and Gray Meredith having 
gone to the Christmas morning service 
at the church, Sydney and her aunt are 
left alone in the house. There comes a 
call on the telephone, which Sydney 
answers. It is from the doctor of the 
asylum where her father is confined, to 
the effect that he has escaped, and 
furthermore, that for some time past 
there has been a marked and wholly un- 
expected improvement in his condition, 
amounting almost to recovery. Sydney 
tells her aunt this, and goes on:— 


SypNEy: Their theory is that he has sud- 
denly come to himself. Is it possible, Auntie? 
Can it happen? 

Miss FarrFIELD: It is quite possible. It does. 
It was the same with my poor sister Grace. 
After ten years that was. 

Sypney: But the doctors said incurable. 

Miss FairFieLtp: The Almighty’s greater 
than the doctors. And nerves—nerves are 
queer things. . . . 

SypNEy (struck): Is that a fact about 
Aunt Grace? Was she out of her mind, too? 

Miss Farrrietp: She never had to be sent 
away.... 

SypnEy: Nobody ever told me. 

Miss FarrFiELp: There’s something in most 
families. 

SYDNEY: 
shock ? 

Miss FairFIELD: It was brought on by shell- 
shock. 

SypNEY: D’you mean that in our family 
there’s insanity? 

Miss FarrFIeELp (fidgeting): That’s not the 
way to talk. But we're nervy, all of us, we’re 
nervy. 


But with father—wasn’t it shell- 


The revelation that her father’s 
calamity was not wholly due to external 
accident is a great blow to Sydney. She 
is alone in the room when a grey-headed 
man enters at the French window, and, 
not seeing her at first, looks about, evi- 
dently recognizing the room, but dis- 
turbed by changes in it. He is, of course, 
her father, Hilary Fairfield, restored in- 
deed to sanity, but evidently trembling 
all the time upon the border-line. No 
need to dwell on the painfulness or the 
poignancy of the situation. 
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It is worked out with consummate 
skill, for some time it seems as though 
Miss Dane were taking up the cudgels 
for indissoluble marriage, or at any rate 
in opposition to insanity as a ground for 
divorce. But it is not so. Without gloz- 
ing over the hardships of the individual 
case—stating them, indeed, with extra- 
ordinary eloquence and pathos—she still 
leads us to the conclusion that the divorce 
was a right social measure, and that the 
marriage ought not to be, and can not be, 
renewed. In scenes of great power, Mar- 
garet is almost persuaded to wreck her 
own life in order to share in the wreck 
of Hilary’s; but here Sydney intervenes. 
She comes upon the scene just as Mar- 
garet is telling Gray Meredith that she 
can not marry him. 

SyDNEY (strung up to the breaking point): 
Mother, you shall not. 

MarGareT (as they both turn): Sydney! 

SypNEY (coming down to them): I tell you 
—I tell you, you must not. 

MarGArRET: I must. There is no way out. 

Sypney: There is. For you there is. I’ve 
thought it all along, and now I know. Father 
—he’s my job, not yours. 

Marcaret: D’you think I’ll make a scape- 
goat of my child? 

Sypney (sternly): Can you help it? I’m 
his child. Mother! Mother darling, don’t you 
see? You’re no good to him. You're scared 
of him. But I’m his own flesh and blood, I 
know how he feels. I’ll make him happier than 


you can. Be glad for me. Be glad I’m wanted 
somewhere. 

Marcaret: But Kit, Sydney—Kit? 

SyDNEY (with a queer little laugh that ends, 
though it does not begin, quite naturally): 
Bless him. I'll be dancing at his wedding in 
six months. 

MarcGareET: But all you ought to have— 

SYDNEY (jumping up, flippantly): Oh, I’m 
off getting married. I’m going to have a career. 

MarGARET: —The love—the children— 

SypnEy (strained): No children for me, 
Mother. No children for me. I’ve lost my 
chance for ever. 


Even in this brief abstract I hope the 
reader may recognize something of Miss 
Dane’s power. “A Bill of Divorcement” 
is an example of the problem play in its 
highest expression. And its painfulness 
is relieved by a great deal of natural, un- 
forced, truly dramatic wit. 

“The Fulfilment of the Law”, by Mr. 
Harold Terry, treats of divorce in a 
much lighter strain. Sir Brian Dobree, 
a chivalrous and somewhat melancholy 
baronet, is deeply devoted to Miss Bar- 
bara Lumley. But Barbara has unfor- 
tunately given her heart to Maurice 
Avenell, who, still more unfortunately, is 
a married man. His wife is a hard, cyni- 
cal society woman, who does not care two 
straws for him, but will not see him 
happy with another woman, so announces 
that under no circumstances will she 
divorce him. Here is a chance for Sir 
Brian to prove his chivalry. In order 
that Barbara may have her heart’s de- 
sire, he deliberately entraps Mrs. Avenell 
into compromising herself with him, so 
that Avenell may be enabled to divorce 
her. In this scheme he succeeds. Though 


there is in fact nothing illicit between 
them, he manages to lure her into cir- 
cumstances which, if brought before the 
court, will certainly convince a jury that 
she has been guilty. But finding herself 
entrapped, she puts up a good fight. She 
says to Sir Brian, in effect: “If this 
divorce is to go through, you shall marry 
me afterwards. Unless you promise to 
do so, I will upset the apple-cart. I will 
tell the whole truth in court, and you 
will be able to carry your point only by 
means of the basest perjury. I don’t 
think you’ll make a good perjurer.” 
Chivalrous to the last, Sir Brian swal- 
lows this bitter pill. In the play, as I 
saw it, Mrs. Avenell is content with her 
moral victory (if so it can be called) and 
agrees to let Sir Brian off; but I under- 
stand that the original ending, which 
presumably represented the author’s ar- 
tistic conviction, was different. The play 
is only a clever piece of dramatic manu- 
facture, and it does not greatly matter 
how it ends. 


The same description applies to “A 
Social Convenience”, by Mr. H. M. Har- 
wood. Millicent Hannay, the wife of a 
very good-natured, but brainless country 
squire, is somewhat improbably fasci- 
nated by a pompous, pedantic politician, 
Nigel Bellamy, M.P. They want to get 
married, but it would ruin Mr. Bellamy’s 
career to be involved in a divorce case; 
so it is determined that Mrs. Hannay 
shall sacrifice herself, with the aid of a 
sham co-respondent, engaged from an 
agency for the purpose. The sham co- 
respondent is Denis Lestrange, who un- 
dertakes his ignominious task because he 
is on the verge of starvation, but is in 
reality a very good and very clever fel- 
low. He comes as a guest, ostensibly a 
friend of the inept Bellamy, to the Han- 
nays’ country house, where Mrs. Hannay 
is to pretend to fall in love with him; as 
luck will have it, she quite genuinely 
falls in love with him, while he falls in 
love with her niece, Joyce Traill, who is 
staying in the house. The result, of 
course, is that Mrs. Hannay sees what a 
fool she has been, Hannay remains in 
blissful ignorance of the plot against his 
peace of mind, Lestrange marries Joyce, 
and Bellamy, M.P., is left out in the cold. 
Though very brightly written, the play i is 
of the thinnest. 


A much more notable—in fact a bril- 


‘liantly witty—piece of work is “The 


Circle,” by Mr. Somerset Maugham. Here 
again one of the chief characters is an 
imbecile M.P.—Arnold Champion-Cheney 
by name. He is a man of 35, living with 
his wife Elizabeth at the family seat of 
Aston-Adley. It has been given up by his 
father, Clive Champion-Cheney, who has 
merely retained for himself a cottage in 
the grounds, and is for the most part 
abroad. The fact is that Clive’s wife, 
Arnold’s mother, eloped thirty years ago 
with Lord Porteous, a brilliant young 


politician who was expected to become 
Prime Minister, but whose career was 
ruined by the scandal. Champion- 
Cheney, senior, divorced his wife, but 
she could not marry Porteous, whose 
wife declined to set him free. Thus 
Lady Kitty Champion-Cheney and Lord 
Porteous have lived together for thirty 
years in Italy. 

At the beginning of the play, Arnold’s 
wife, Elizabeth, has wrung from him an 
unwilling consent to allow her to invite 
his mother and Lord Porteous to their 
house, his father being supposed to be 
far out of the way. Elizabeth has (for 
reasons of her own) a sentimental ad- 
miration for the woman who “had the 
world at her feet, was a figure in society, 
yet gave up everything for love.” She 
pictures her as “slight and frail, with 
beautiful thin hands and white hair,” 
living in a Renaissance palace with Old 
Masters on the walls, and “wearing a 
black silk dress with old lace round her 
neck and old-fashioned diamonds.” Alas! 
when the pair arrive, Lady Kitty re- 
veals herself as a frivolous old woman 
with dyed hair, raddled cheeks, and the 
manners of an antiquated canary-bird; 
while Lord Porteous is an ill-tempered 
old boor, who drinks too much at dinner, 
and is always grumbling about the loose- 
ness of his false teeth. To make the 
situation complete, Clive Champion- 
Cheney returns unexpectedly from Paris; 
and the humor of the scenes which fol- 
low is original and delightful. Clive is 
a clever and cynical old man of the world, 
who takes a malicious pleasure in con- 
templating the sordid tragi-comedy of his 
ex-wife’s existence. Here is a scene be- 
tween the three: 


C-C.: It hasn’t escaped my observation that 
you are a little inclined to frip. Many couples 
are. I think it’s a pity. 

Porteous: Would you have the great kind- 
ness to mind your own business? 

Lavy Kirry: It is his business. He naturally 
wants me to be happy. 
ae -C.: I have the very greatest affection for 

itty. 

Porteous: Then why the devil didn’t you 
look after her properly? 

C.-C.: My dear Hughie, you were my great- 
est friend. I trusted you. It may have been 
rash. 

Porteous: It was inexcusable. . 

Lapy Kitty: When I think that I have 
sacrificed everything for that man! And for 
thirty years I’ve had to live in a filthy marble 
palace with no sanitary conveniences. . . 

C.-C.: My poor Kitty, how you must have 
suffered. 

Porteous: Really, Kitty, I’m sick of hearing 
of the sacrifices you made. I suppose you think 
I sacrificed nothing. I should have been Prime 
Minister by now, if it hadn’t been for you. 

Lapy Kirry: Nonsense! . . . They'd have 
found you out just as I found you out. I’m 
sick of hearing that I ruined your career. You 
never had a career to ruin. . . . Besides, in 
politics it’s not the men that matter. It’s the 
women at the back of them. I could have made 
Clive Cabinet Minister if I’d wanted to. 

Porteous: Clive? 


Lapy Kitty: With my beauty, my charm, 


my force of character, my wit, I could have 
done anything. 
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Porteous: Clive was nothing but my political 
secretary. When I was Prime Minister I might 
have made him Governor of some Colony or 
other. Western Australia, say. Out of pure 
kindness. 

Lapy Kirry: D’you think I would have 
buried myself in Western Australia? With my 
beauty? My charm? 

Porteous: Or Barbadoes, perhaps. 

Lavy Kirty (furiously): Barbadoes! Bar- 
badoes can go to—Barbadoes. 

Porteous: That’s all you’d have got. 

Lavy Kitty: Nonsense! I’d have had India. 

Porteous: I would never have given you 
4 Kitty: The King would have given 
me India. The nation would have insisted on 
my having India. I would have been a vice- 
reine or nothing. 

Porteous: I tell you that as long as the in- 
terests of the British Empire—damn it all, my 
teeth are coming out. 

Space forbids me to enter upon the 
sentimental side of the action. Suffice it 
to say that, in spite of the awful warn- 
ing afforded by the Porteous ménage, 
Elizabeth leaves her husband at the end 
of the play in precisely the situation in 
which Lady Kitty left Clive Champion- 
Cheney thirty years before. This part of 
the play is not very good; but the light 
comedy scenes are nothing less than bril- 
liant. 

A play of some interest is “The Ninth 
Earl”, by Rudolf Besier and May Edgin- 
ton, with which Mr. Norman McKinnel 
has inaugurated his management at the 
Comedy Theatre. Richard Fellowes, a 
sprig of the nobility, has killed a man by 
pure misadventure, but has been found 
guilty of murder. It is not quite clear 
why he has not been hanged; but as a 
matter of fact he comes out of prison 
after fifteen years, to find himself Earl 
of Radenham, with an income of £80,000 
a year. He is boycotted by everybody 
except a group of scoundrels, and is only 
saved from misanthropic madness by the 
faithful love of a girl to whom he has 
been kind before his disaster. The char- 
acter gives Mr. McKinnel some good op- 
portunities; but the theme is, I think, 
fundamentally false. An earl with £80,- 
000 a year would have to be convicted 

of far worse crimes than mere murder 
before his kinsfolk and the county would 
boycott them. 
WILLIAM ARCHER. 

London 








BETHLEHEM 
BACH FESTIVAL 


“A National Institution” 


Dr. J. FRED WOLLE, Conductor 


FRIDAY, MAY 27—4 P.M. and 8 P.M. 

CANTATAS, ORATORIO, MOTET 

SAT., MAY 28—1:30 P.M. and 4 P.M. 
MASS in B MINOR 


BACH CHOIR, 300 voices 


Members Philadelphia Orchestra 
Soloists Organ 
Moravian Trombone Choir 


For tickets and information, address Bach 
Choir, Huff Music Store, Bethlehem, Pa. 
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MODERN DEMOCRACIES 


By Lord Bryce 


Former Ambassador to the United States 


Author of “The American Commonwealth” 


“In a word, we have here the largest, clearest, and best-informed 
attempt that has yet been made to bring together, for judgment and 
political guidance, the diverse experiments, among peoples of various 
types and under various physical and mental conditions, in the art of 
popular self-government.” —/. A. Hobson in the Nation. 


Two vols, boxed, $10.50 


THE OUTLINE or HISTORY 


By H. G. Wells 


“THE OUTLINE OF HISTORY it has been said, should be in 
every household. And precisely for this reason, that it illustrates a new 
and hopeful way of thinking about history and about life. It has a free- 
dom from tradition, a joyous, youthful vigor that lets a whole flood of 
sunlight into what has before been a dusty record house. There is joy 
as well as profit in such a book; it unshackles the mind and opens new 
paths of adventure.” —The New Republic. 


7th large edition. Two vols. $10.50 


RECENT MACMILLAN NOVELS 


THE MAN WHO DID 


THE RIGHT THING By Sir Harry Johnston $2.50 


IN HIS OWN IMAGE By Mary Briarly 2.25 
TIMBER WOLVES By Bernard Cronin 2.00 
THE GOLDEN ANSWER By Sylvia C. Bates 2.00 








At all booksellers or direct from 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Publishers 


64-66 Fifth Avenue New York 
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AT THE SUPREME WAR COUNCIL 


By Captain Peter E. Wright 
Assistant Secretary tothe Supreme War Council, from the beginning until March 1918 
“No books written about the war have produced a greater sensa- 
tion. . . . The book is startling in its charges and fearless in the 
manner in which it makes them. The author hits every head he sees 
wrongfully raised."—N. Y. World. 
The work was made a subject of extended questioning of Lloyd 


George in the House of Commons Apr. 17. The American Edition will 
be on sale the last week in May. 8° Eight Portraits. $2.50 


A DEFENSE OF LIBERTY 


By Oliver Brett 

“Socialism, far from being, as its friends and many of its enemies 
believe, a dangerous movement to the left in politics, is in reality a 
dangerous reaction toward primitive conservative ideas. If there be 
any who, hearing this statement of Mr. Brett’s purpose, come to scoff, 
they had better take the chance on remaining to pray. For he deals 
a man’s size blow. If ‘Defense of Liberty’ does not remain a con- 
stantly growing stone wall for Socialists to butt their heads against 
in years to come, it deserves to do so.”—New York Times. 8° $2.50 


THE HIGH COST OF STRIKES 


By Marshall Olds 
The author writes with full knowledge from the inside, of condi- 
tions controlling labor, organized and unorganized. He convinces 
one that the practice of adjusting labor questions by means of 
strikes is incompatible with the safety of the Republic. The meas- 
ures that he suggests for such adjustment deserve and should re- 
ceive the most careful consideration. The labor unions must not be 


permitted to place themselves outside of and above the law of the 
land.—Keady the last of May. 


JAPAN AND THE CALIFORNIA PROBLEM 


By T. lyenaga and Kensoke Sato 
A great deal has been said on this vexed question by persons with- 
out the authority of understanding. There has been much argument 
founded on prejudice. Dr. Iyenaga is a lecturer on Political Science 
in the University of Chicago. Dr. Sato formerly a Fellow there. 
They have presented a monograph that it is the duty of the intel- 
ligent citizen to read. Cr. 8° $2.50 


THE MIRRORS OF DOWNING STREET 


By “‘A Gentleman with a Duster” 


A reminder this. You've probably read the brilliant collection of 
character protraits. But if not don’t neglect that stimulating pleasure. 


your friend hasn’t, provide him with this intellectual joy. 8° 12 
Portraits $2.50. 


By Marie Carmichael Stopes, Sc.D., Ph.D. 

“This is a book of inestimable value to young married people and to 
those who are soon to be married. It is plain language with a beautiful 
spirit... . Were all mothers and fathers to know what is in this book, 


and use its wisdom, a few decades would see the human race transformed 
and irradiated.”—Journal of Education. 12° $2.50. 


At all Booksellers 


LONDON 














Music 


The End of the National 
Symphony Orchestra—An 
American Composer 


T was with mixed feelings that the 
weary critics went last week to the 
closing concert of the now vanished Na- 
tional Symphony. The two years’ record 
of the members of that orchestra had 
been exciting. The good it had been able 
to accomplish was somewhat doubt- 
ful. 

Planned at the outset, under its first 
name of New Symphony, to make us ac- 
quainted less with classic than with mod- 
ern works, it might have prospered, had 
its original conductor, M. Varése, been 
more experienced and had it been made 
up of well-trained players. But at the 
best it was not really greatly needed; 
and though it drew away a portion of the 
public from the older symphonies, before 
its second season (under Mr. Bodanzky, 
with Mengelberg as guest conductor) 
was well on its way, it was confronted 
with inevitable failure. Next season a 
few members of the National Symphony 
Orchestra will be merged in the New 
York Philharmonic. The two societies 
have been combined. 

The final concert of the National 
showed only slight improvement in the 
orchestra. The brass and wood-wind 
choirs still fell far short of what we are 
accustomed to demand of first-rate play- 
ers. Mr. Bodanzky, who directed the per- 
formance, was applauded for his labors 
and had a wreath presented to him. Like 
Mr. Mengelberg, he will next year “assist” 
Mr. Stransky, whose contract has, it 
seems, not yet expired. 

It may be hoped that in all future sea- 
sons the union known as the M. M. P. U. 
will find it possible to help on the cause 
of art by readjustments of its harsh and 
stringent rules. Its soaring prices and its 
strange unwillingness to give conductors 
full and adequate rehearsals without 
cruel charges are menaces to the exist- 
ence, in their present form, of all our 
Symphonies. Mr. Flagler, who has done 
so much to support the New York Sym- 
phony, complained bitterly in a recent 
speech of the attempts of the M. M. P. U. 
to break valid contracts. He more than 
hinted that, unless it changed its 
methods, our Symphony orchestras might 
be disbanded and, in the years to come, 
replaced by other groups, of which the 
members would all have to be non- 
unionists. 

In answer to requests from many 
quarters, at the last concert of the Na- 
tional, the enchanting No. 1 of Brahms 
replaced the Wagner excerpts which had 
been announced. The substitution of the 
work of Brahms for the too, too im- 
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mortal Wagner numbers pleased the audi- 
ence. We had been dosed to death with 
Wagner’s idyls, with Wagner’s marches, 
and with Wagner’s overtures. It was a 
joy to listen to the second and fourth 
movements of what is admittedly one of 
the master-symphonies. The orchestra 
did well, too, with the Mozart overture to 
“The Marriage of Figaro,” and a new 
violinist, Michel Piastro, contributed a 
fine and often eloquent performance of 
the great Mendelssohn Concerto, which, 
with perhaps the exception of one 
Beethoven Concerto, is the most lovely 
work of its own kind the world has 
known. It almost reconciles one to the 
glaring sins of the concerto form—de- 
signed less for the sake of music proper, 
than to display the skill and art of vir- 
tuosi. Ten years or so ago, the Paris 
critics, backed by many music-lovers, 
protested violently against all concertos, 
their cadenzas, and their frills). We may 
condone them when the soloist is a 
Kreisler or Ysaye, or even a player of 
such gifts as Michel Piastro. In prin- 
ciple, however, there is something wrong 
with works devised especially to show off 
one performer. 

A word or two about the Symphonic 
Prelude of a young composer, Frederick 
Jacobi, which had a place of honor in the 
final programme of the National. In- 
spired by Keats, this work (“The Eve of 
St. Agnes’), which, by the bye, is still 
in manuscript, gave ample promise. It is 
vivid, picturesque, and ably scored, with 
clear suggestions of some well-known 
episodes in Keats’s poem. One need not 
sneer at Mr. Jacobi for his natural in- 
ability to free himself from haunting 
reminiscences, now of Debussy, now of 
Richard Strauss. All young composers 
owe much to the masters whom they love 
and who have influenced them. Nor 
should one think the less of what he has 
achieved because in a measure it is 
plainly programme music. Liszt, Strauss, 
Debussy, Berlioz, and Beethoven have all 
at times invented “programme music.” In 
other words, they have suggested con- 
crete things. This seems to me a fitting 
aim of music, though not, perhaps, the 
highest it can soar to. I was particularly 
charmed in this attractive and effective 
work by the unusual skill with which 
through his instruments Mr. Jacobi has 
interpreted the chill of winter, the rev- 
elry of the festival, and the love passages 
in the poem. He has erred, like many 
other young composers, by prolixity. But 
he has proved that, with a nice regard 
for melody, he has a firm control and 
knowledge of his orchestra. There are 
not yet many signs of individuality in 
what he writes. But there is talent of a 
quite unusual kind and that means some- 
thing in these days of tiresome common- 
place. 

If our composers are to have a living 
chance here of establishing themselves, 


we should harp less upon their flaws than 
on their merits. We should not flatter 
them, or feed them on delusions. But 
we should give them the encouragement 
that foreigners can count on—and re- 
ceive—in the first stages of their fight 
for fame and fortune. Mr. Bodanzky 
may not have done all he could have done 
with his brief powers as the director of 
the National. But he deserves our thanks 
for having called attention to an early 
effort of an American composer (born in 
San Francisco) who, I believe, will some 
day make his mark, both in this country 
and beyond its frontiers. 


CHARLES HENRY MELTZER 


A Book Lover’s Corner 


HE evolution of the book is one from 
settled to nomad life, the very re- 
verse of that of man, his creator. In the 
“dark” Middle Ages, when not the streets 
but the books were illuminated, the 
volume was chained on to the desk in the 
library. It did not cheapen itself by go- 
ing to meet its readers; reclining on its 
back, and its heart unfolded, it proudly 
waited for them to come to its lectern. 
It won its freedom when the printing- 
press had multiplied its kind and the 
overflow was relegated from the desk to 
the shelf. But the freedom was bought 
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THEY WENT 


WENT is indeed a worthy successor. 


like treatment here. 
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a sympathetic preface for the book. 


and wins her. 


and, if necessary, flirt. 
action. 








THE HALL AND THE GRANGE 


Author of “The Eldest Son,’ “The Honour of the Clintons,” “Abington Abbey,” etc. 


Following the traditions of the best English fiction from Fielding, through Jane 
Austen, down, Mr. Marshall’s new novel is not only a story but a delineation of real, 
flesh and blood people that will live. The characters are as human as people known 


“HELL’S HATCHES” 


Author of “In the Tracks of the Trades,” etc. 

This is a “he” book if there ever was one. 

lived all through the South Seas, has written a novel of the South Pacific that will 

take its place as one of the most dramatic stories of the year. 

among the big books of the year listed under adventure and romance—quite probably 
rating high among such books for many years.’—Boston Herald. 


Author of “South Wind.” 


Few books of recent years have been as much appreciated by those who look for 
and read the real literary caviar as South Wind, published two years ago. 
It has been reviewed at great length and with 
enthusiasm by nearly every important journal in England, and is beginning to receive 
It is rated as one of the outstanding books of recent months. 


Author of “Small Souls,” etc. 


Couperus is regarded as the foremost living Dutch author and he will un- 
doubtedly take rank among the greatest novelists of all countries and all times. In 
Magesty there is exhibited his fine artistry at its best. Stephen McKenna has written 


SWEET STRANGER 
Author of “His Official Fiancée,” etc. 


America as well as England provides a setting for this romance, the Sweet 
Stranger being a charming American girl who entrances a young British officer. He 
falls in love at first sight, pursues her across the Atlantic and, of course, finally wooes 


VAL OF PARADISE 
Author of “Tharon of Lost Valley,’ etc. 


A fast-moving story of life in the far Southwest on the turbulent Mexican border. 
Val is a fearless, beautiful girl, the idol of all the cowboys. 


Her romantic career as here unfolded teems with thrilling 
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at the price of repose. For on the shelf 
it stood, with its back turned to the wall, 
and with its covers folded by gold or 
silver clasp across a closed heart. When 
it lost that clasp, in a less reverent age 
unused to the gesture, it turned its face 
to the wall, making like your modern 
lady of fashion a display of a beautiful 
back, its one remaining charm. That 
beauty gone the book lost self-respect 
and the old attachment to a fixed abode. 
It became a shameless wanderer through 
many hands, to be had for sale at a 
minimum price, to be had on hire for 
next to nothing. In the age of illum- 
inated Broadways the book has become 
an obscure thing. It lies about in the 
dust of stalls and railway carriages, it is 
stained by the grease of breakfast tables, 
and negligently crumpled into pockets. 
It inspires no respect and receives none. 
It survives as long as it can find a reader 
who is not ashamed of being seen with 
it, and only by its almost complete ex- 
tinction may it win for the few survivors 
of its kind the late affection of a 
bibliophile. 


The regret here voiced is that of the 
book lover who prizes a book not only 
for the wisdom or the mirth which the 
author imparts through it to the reader, 
but also for the beauty and the charm 
which the book itself received from 
printer and binder and from its own mys- 
terious past. The obscure modern thing 
may, in the course of one year, prove 


BALKANIZED EUROPE 


By PAUL SCOTT MOWRER 


The Public Ledger, Phila., says: “A broad- 
minded and well-considered study in political 
analysis—the result of an attempt to find out 
what are the national necessities of the new 
nations set up by the peace treaty and their 
relations to the future peace of the world. It 
is one of the most important contributions that 
has been made to the discussion of the after- 
the-war-problems.” 


Price, $5.00. 
seller or 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 681 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 





It can be bought from any book- 
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more illuminating to thousands of read- 
ers than the illuminated masterpiece of 
a monastic artist was to a hundred dur- 
ing a life of many centuries. But the 
true lover of books is not so selfish as 
not to care for the material well-being 
and the private history of a companion 
who pleased his studious or his leisure 
hours. Those readers to whom a book is 
something more than the paper substi- 
tute for an author’s living voice, who like 
to feel the book itself instinct with life 
and individuality, may find a moment’s 
pleasure in the perusal of this fort- 
nightly page, containing notes on old and 
rare editions, references to catalogues, 
announcements of interesting book sales 
and exhibitions. 


The picaresque novels of Fielding and 
Smollett gave vogue to a curious kind of 
imitations in which the hero of the vari- 
ous adventures is either an animal or a 
thing of common use. The famous stories 
of Lucian and Apuleius may be the clas- 
sical prototypes of “The Adventures of a 
Donkey,” by Arabella Argus (1815), but 
no such ancient models exist for “The 
Adventures of a Cork-screw” (1775) and 
“The Adventures of a Black Coat” (1784). 
These two, no doubt, are domesticated 
Peregrine Pickles, a contradiction in 
terms which may be excused as a fitting 
criticism of the genre. A more likely 
picaresque hero, because its very life is 
currency, is cash, be it coin or bank- 
note. It goes a long way with the thrifty, 
it flies when it is handled by the ex- 
travagant. It is robbed from Peter and 
paid to Paul; it is welcome though it be 
in a dirty clout, and it is thrown out of 
window as if it were dust. It is a very 
Peregrine by nature, a Jack of all trades 
and master of all, the ideal hero for a 
romance of roguery. Here is a list of 
them: “Chrysal or the Adventures of a 
Guinea. Wherein are exhibited Views of 
several striking Scenes; with Curious 
and Interesting Anecdotes of the most 
Noted Persons in every rank of Life, 
whose hands it passed through, in Amer- 
ica, England, Holland, Germany, and 
Portugal.” By (Charles Johnson) 4 vols. 
London, 1785. Three years earlier ap- 
peared, also in London, “The Adventures 


_ of a Rupee,” in 1794 followed “Argentum 


or Adventures of a Shilling,’ which 
again suggested “Aureus or the Life of a 
Sovereign. Written by Himself” (1824) ; 
and in 1811 appeared “The Adventures of 
a Seven Shilling Piece” by A. Hamilton. 
These tales of adventure, all figuring in 
“A Catalog of Choice, Curious and Un- 
usual Books” received from Mr. Harry F. 
Marks, 110-116 Nassau Street, New 
York, confirm the truth of the well- 
known lines of Pope 

Authors, like coins, grow dear as they grow 


old; 
It is the rust we value, not the gold. 


The autobiographical sovereign who prob- 


ably sold his own life, a hundred years 
ago, for a few shillings, has increased its 
price to his own face value; and the 
guinea’s life can not be ransomed from 
the Marksian shelves for less than 
twenty dollars. 


It is strange that no author, as far as 
I know, has made his picaresque hero of a 
book. Habent sua fata libelli, but, in spite 
of the old saying, no one has ever written 
“The Strange Adventures of a Novel, 
with curious anecdotes of the many per- 
sons in low and high life whose hands it 
passed through in the course of a hun- 
dred years.” Still there must be many a 
book on the shelves of collectors which 
bears, inscribed on the fly-leaf, the 
records of a romantic past full of sug- 
gestions for the novelist. One day, from 
a bookstall in The Hague, I picked up a 
little book of verse entitled, “Poems 
Miscellaneous and Fugitive, now first col- 
lected by the Author on his preparing to 
leave England 1816.” On the fly-leaf it 
contained the following dedication in the 
anonymous author’s own handwriting: 
W. R.: 
to his dear Wife Harriet, trusting, in 
spite of Indolence, that, for her sake, he 
may yet leave behind him something 
more worthy to be holden in remem- 
brance than these trifles. 
June, 1818. 
W. R. are the initials of William 
Rough, born about 1772. His wife Har- 








NOTICE 


TO OUR READERS 








UBSCRIBERS will be interested to 
learn that the delay in receiving last 
week’s issue was due to the fact that 

the edition was held up by the Post Of- 
fice authorities owing to two sentences 
occurring in the advertisement of the 
Economic Prize Essay Contest on the in- 
side front cover. The offending sent- 
ences, interpreted as a violation of post- 
al regulations, were: 


“No prizes will be awarded if, in 
the judgment of the committee, es- 
says of sufficient merit are not sub- 
mitted” 


and 


“The committee also reserves the 
privilege of dividing the prizes of- 
fered, if justice can be best obtained 
thereby”’. 


The donors have authorized us to 
withdraw these sentences from the an- 
nouncement to meet the requirements 
of the Post Office Department. 
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riet, whom he married in 1812, was a 
natural daughter of John Wilkes. In 
April, 1816, he was appointed President 
of the Court of Justice for the United 
Colony of Demerara and Essequibo. His 
wife died at Demerara in 1820. Ten 
years later Rough was appointed puisné 
judge in Ceylon. He was knighted in 
1837 and died in the following year. 
(See “Dictionary of National Biog- 
raphy.”) What may have been the adven- 
tures of, Harriet’s copy of the “Poems” 
from the day of her death, a century ago, 
until it lay for sale, somewhere in Hol- 
land, among a pile of castaways from 
which the buyer might pick his choice 
at ten Dutch cents a piece? 


Lovers of Dante who should happen to 
be in England this summer must not 
omit a visit to the John Rylands Library, 
Manchester. In connection with the com- 
memoration of the six hundredth anniver- 
sary of the poet’s death on September 14, 
1321, an exhibition was opened in the 
main library on April 20, the description 
of which is tantalizing reading for the 
Dante student whom the excessive 
charges of steamship companies detain 
on this side the Atlantic. Of the five 
manuscripts in the possession of the 
John Rylands Library the three most im- 
portant are (1) a copy of the “Canzoni,” 
written in the latter part of the four- 
teenth century for Lorenzo degli Strozzi, 
and ornamented with large initial letters 
and illuminated borders containing por- 
traits of Dante and of his innamorata; 
(2) a copy of the “Divina Commedia,” 
dated 1416; and (8) a sixteenth-century 
copy of the “Commedia,” with the 
“Credo” and other poems at the end, 
which at one time was in the possession 
of Cavaliere S. Kirkup. With the sole ex- 
ception of the extremely rare fourth 
folio, undated, but which issued from the 
press of Francesco del Tuppo at Naples 
c. 1474, the entire range of the early and 
principal critical editions of the text of 
Dante’s great poem is represented. The 
exhibits are only a small selection from 
the wealth of material available at the 
John Rylands Library for the study of 
Dante, which comprises no fewer than 
upwards of six thousand printed volumes 
and pamphlets. 


“Van Stockum’s Antiquariaat,” The 
Hague, Holland, will sell on May 18 and 
19 a collection of rare books from the 
Castle of Doyon, in the province of 
Namur, Belgium. The principle feature 
of this library is the large number of 
superb morocco bindings bearing the 
coats-of-arms of Kings of France and 
other illustrious personages of a bygone 
age, such as Louis XIV, Louis XV, 
Charles VI of Spain, the Prince of 
Parma, the Duke of Orleans, Ferdinand 
I, Roi des deux Siciles, Maria Theresa, 
Marie Antoinette, Turgot, e. a. 

A. J. BARNOUW 
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Your Welfare Depends on You 


What you want from life and what you make of life depend 
upon yourself. Realization of your ambitions, however, may 
be aided by books and other agencies. 


The books mentioned below have helped others along the 
path of life and may help you. 


The Art of Being Alive, Ella W. Wilcox 
Your ‘Right to Be Happy, F. S. Van Eps 


‘““READ ONE GOOD BOOK EACH WEEK”’ 


Book Department, Main Floor, Rear, 35th St. 
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84c. 
$2.54 
$1.14 
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DUST 


By Mr. and Mrs. Haldeman-Julius 


A story as real as life. 
Not a new one, either, for 
it is written in the hearts 
of countless married men 
and women, but one 
which other authors have 
hesitated to tell. A fear- 
less, uncompromising tale 
of life on a Kansas quar- 


ter section. The tense 
story of a love that 
withered in material 


prosperity like a _ rose 
strangled among coarse, 
relentless weeds. DUST 
is a strong chapter in the 
epic of the West that our 
younger writers are creat- 
ing. 
At all book stores $1.75 
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OLD MAN’S 
YOUTH 


By WILLIAM DE MORGAN 
HIS LAST BOOK 








New York Herald: “No one since Stev- 
enson has acquired so devoted an army 
of readers * * * who sense his personality 
and regard him as an individual friend 
and benefactor * * * a worthy capstone 
to his very great achievement.” 

New York Sun: “Shows his power at its 
best.” 

New York Evening Post: “The keen in- 
sight, the broad and deep humanity, the 
understanding, forgiving tenderness of 
‘Joseph Vance’ are still warmly and 
vividly alive here, and the outstanding 
dramatic points in the story have, per- 
haps, greater possibilities than any in his 
earlier novels.” 


$2.00 


HENRY HOLT & COMPANY 
19 WEST 44TH ST. NEW YORK 
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—for Love, Roses, and Romance—in June 


SIR PHILIP GIBBS’ 
BEST WORK 


| BEAUTY AND NICK 


RITICS, young and old, insist that 








—himself a man of letters. He wrote: 


PHILIP GIBBS’ best work is in 

‘Beauty and Nick’’—novelized 
facts in the life of an international cel- 
ebrity, her husband, and a remarkable 
son who pays—pays as only a heart 
craving boy can pay. 


‘‘Beauty and Nick’’ is the masterpiece 
of aman who has yet to write a para- 
graph, or evena sentence, without say- 
ing something. It will be in demand as 
long as intelligent people want to read 
delightful, poetic prose—as long, too, 
as men and women want to marry, stay 
married, and live in wedlock of the only 
kind that’s worth a picayune, the kind 
that lasts. 


The manuscript of BEAUTY AND 
NICK came to us through the friend- 
ship of a prominent English clergyman 


‘“‘There are some strong situations in 
this excellent work; if you think them 
too strong Mr. Gibbs will not object 
to a few editorial changes.’’ Not a 
sentence—not a word was changed. 


Preachy ? 
line of it. 


Problem stuff? Not a bit of it. How 
can there be anything problematical, or 
mathematical, in a love jilt-lured but 
straight from the heart and soul of an 
honest, husband-reared youth like Nick? 


And how can there be anything worth 
a chalked cipher ir the scattered affec- 
tions of a woman, brainy, brilliant, 
beautiful as Beauty, but minus of soul 
as a mummy, and with a heart that _ 
shifts and softens only to the love 
whispers of a trousered check book? 


Not a single or married 





Nick.” 





Every man who loves or ever will love a woman must read “Beauty and 


Every woman, single or married, should read ‘‘Beauty and Nick.” 
Every husband and every wife who prefer a baby to a dog—a home to a 
house will surely read “Beauty and Nick.’’ 








NOTE: 


Place your order now with bookseller or publisher. 
The first edition will go quickly. 














Price $2.00 net, $2.10 post paid 


THE DEVIN-ADAIR COMPANY, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York 























